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Riverside Literature Series. senor, scasemes, seminaries 


Averaging about 70 Pages. Each Number (5 cents. 





1. Longfellow’s Evangeline. With Biographical Sketch, 
Historical Sketch, and Notes. 


. Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles Standish. With 


Notes. 


8. Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles Standish. standara 


DRAMATIZED, for private theatricals in Schools and Families. 


4. Whittier’s Snow-Bound and Among the Hills. 
With Notes. 


5. Whittier’s Mabel Martin, Cobbler Keezar, 
Maud Muller, and Other Poems, With Biographical Sketch and Notes. 


6. Holmes’s Grandmother's Story, and Other 
Poems. With Biographical Sketch and Notes. 


7. Hawthorne’s True Stories from New England 
History, 1620-1692 ; Grandfather’s Chair, Part I. With Questions. 


8. Hawthorne’s True Stories from New England 
History, 1692-1760 ; Grandfather’s Chair, Part Il. With Questions. 


9. Hawthorne's True Stories from New England 
History, 1760-1803 ; Grandfather’s Chair, Part III. With Questions. 


10, Hawthorne’s Biographical Stories: Benjamin 
West, Sir Isaac Newton, Samuel Johnson, Oliver Cromwell, Benjamin 
Franklin, Queen Christina. With Questions. 





"Numbers 1, 4, 7, 8, 9, 10 Now Ready; the other numbers will be ready soon. 


HOUCHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


| to thee list of publications, as mqites @ many new and carefully prepared works, 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS _ 


and Colleges. 


Bs=Rs. Ivison, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & Co. » anette the attention of teachers oor 
their well known standard series in tue several branches of study. 
The above are embraced, in part, as follews: 


SPELLING AND READING. 
Swinton's Word-Books—Spelling and Analysis. 
Sander.’ Lliers. 

ero ~ Readers—A new and highly popular 


PENMANSHIP. 
The Spencerian System of Writing—Copy- 
books and charts. 
DRAWING. 


The 5 paar rep hy original features. White’s Complete Course of Industrial Draw- 
Sanders’ Union Readers. ing. 
Sheldon’s Pendens mMuUSsIC. 
Su plementary aqteae Loomis’ Progressive Course. 
, 
Cathcart’s Literary Read SCIENCE. 
sepenibaneis, Gray’s Rotany. 
Webster’s Dictionaries. Dana's Gocteny ys, - 
Guyot’s sic Geography. 
MATHEMATICS. Eliot and Storer’s Chemistry 


Wells's Philosophy and Chemistry. 
Cooley's yo and Chemistry. 
Tenney’s Zoo 

Tenney’s ree § History of Animals. 


Robinson’s Progressive Course, 
Robinson's Shorter Course. 
Fish’s Graded Course—An entirely new series 


two books. Meritorious, attractive and Gu E 
__ cheap. THE MODERN LANGUAGE. 
Felter’s Arithmetics Lavguellier and Mansanto’s French Course 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. —ne 
Kerl’s Complete a oe Monsanto and Languellier’s Spanish Course 


Well’s Shorter Course. ae 


Fasquelle’s French Course. 
GEOGRAPHY. Woodbury’s Gesmen Conse. 
Swinton’s Two-Book Series. Mantilla’s Spanish Readers , 
Guyot’s Standard Series Mantilla’s and Parley’s Historia Universal 
Guyot’s Wall Maps. GOVERNMENT. 
Townsend's Analysis. 


*.* The only two American authors of school- pownsend’s Shorter Course. 


books who have received gold medalsat the Paris 


Exposition. BOOK-KEEPING. 
HISTORY. Bryant and Stratton’s Standard Series. 
Swinton’s Condensed History of the United STATIONERY. 


All kinds of School Records. 

The Spencerian Steel Pens 

The Spencerian Writing Fluid. 
Perry & Co.'s Steel Pens, ete., ete, 


States. 
Swinton’s Outlines of Universal History. 
Willsou’s History of the United States. 
Willson’s Outlines of History. 


Descriptive circulars and catalogues giv ing special prices for introduction will be sent on appli- 
cation. Sample copies will be furnished to teachers for examination at nominal prices. Corre- 
spondence is cordially solicited. 





4 Park Street, Boston. 11 East 17th St., New York. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., Publishers, 753 & 756 Broadway, . Y. 








TRACTS FOR TEACHERS. 


SPELLING. 
By FRANCIS W. PARKER. 


Price 10 cents, Postpaid. 


This is a noted article, published only in tract 
form. -It cannot be obtained in any other form. 

Send 10 cents in silver or stamps and you will 
get it by return mail. Address, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
21 Park Place, N. Y. 


The “QUINCY” Methods. Jast Published 
NOTES OF 


TALKS 08 TEACHING 


Col. f. W. PARKER, 
At the Martha's Vineyard pawmer jenstitute. 
July 17th to August 19th, 
ae work of Col. Parker in the hae ‘of Quincy, 
mmanded widespread attention. This book 
is the ret authoritative statement of his views. It 
oe are for —- Institutes, Normal 


Its q. 
cE NI Ts 
a ore, 


here. 

ing —- ally bound 

o Wai ANTED + 

ae teacher $ oe one. Address for terms 
£.¢ Viace, N. ¥. 
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DIXON’S 


—SUPERIOR— 


IN WOOD. 


PENCILS 








JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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R,. & J. BECK 
Manufacturing 
OPTICIANS, 


1015 Chestnut St., Phila, 














Microscopes and all 
Accessories and Ap- 


paratus, Photogra- 
phic Outfits for Ama- 


Price 
= matiled free to any address : 
Mention this ia Peper in cor- 
responding wi 


EIMER & AMEND, 
206, 207, 209 and 241 Third Avenue, 


NEW YORK. 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


Chemical Apparatus, 


AND 


CHEMICALLYiPURE 
CHEMICALS. 


Chemists, Colleges, 
Schools, and Laboratories, 
Supplied with the best goods at the lowest priecs. 


Bunsen’s Burners and Combustion Fur- 
naces, a specialty in manufacture. 


SILICATE BOOK SLATES. 
BLACK DIAMOND SLATING. 
REVOLVING BLACKBOARDS. 
LAPILINUM (Stone Cloth.) 


These goods are in constant use by the 
of Education of New York City, (in every ~en 
School), and have been for the past twelve years, 
which is a sufficient guarantee as to their durabil- 
ty and perfection. 

Patented and Manufactured only by the 


N. Y. SULICATE BOOK SLATE 0. 


191 Fulton Street, New York City. 
Send for Catalogue 


are extensive) 
Our School Aids a _—S Vea 
ers for conducting schools in good quiet order. 
No.1, includes 12 | ¢ elegant istic chromo — 














celsior conse, & LA} utiful gold and tinted chromo 
merit c pei ce La credit cards, price 
per set $1.7 anal? se No. 2 Le i2 arge 


elegant floral chromo a. B. cards, 50 pre 7 floral 
merit cards, and bm? credit cards, price per set $1. half 
set 60 cts. ; samples 9c. Chromo and flora! school re- 
ward cards, No. birds and flowers, small size, price 


4 dozen 5c, No. 3 animals, birds, etc., 5c. No. t4, 
bageets and flowers, 10c. No. 48, iiilies, flowers 
oe. 1 SA, rose ©. 30, medium 


15e. ‘No. 45, roses, for-get-me-nots, ete., 20c. Ne. 17, 
blooming roses, 15c. 56 roses, straw flowers, etc, 
= Doauiet ont ty)! on gold . t ow 44, 

ue arge sizes, — 
= e No. il, full ae roses fe,‘ 


No. 80, Jay gilippers flowers, 

nower in baskets 80, ene of binds, Gowers 
a, 25c. No. 52, 4 seasons, 25e No. bloomin, roses, 
3 , 25c. No. st pansies, pinks and lillies on goid card, 


” No. 54 flowers, onerens rabbits, etc = = No. 33, 
aon moss roses 50c. No. ‘hake = 088 roses On 
| cord, 50c. No. 37, book marks, birds on flowers 
laces oe set samples lic, All by ea 

Stamps ta en. Phoenix Publishing +4 


IMPROVED GEOGRAPHICAL CARDS, 


By J. W. FREEMAN, 


Supt., Schools, Woodstock, Ohio. 


Two Hundred Cards, 244 x 444 inches, contain- 
ing One Tnousand leading points in Political and 
Physical Geography 1 directions for = 
Facts fixed upon the mind by an entirely New 
and Original Method. Recommended by State 
School Commissioner of Ohio, Dr. Vincent, of 
Chausaugue, ete. Every pee should have a 

set. by return mail for $1.00. Address, 


FREEMAN & BEADLE, 


Teachers wanted as agenta. 


NATHANIEL JOHNSON. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Reversible Settees for Sunday-Schools, 


KINDERGARTEN TABLES, ETC., 


490 Hudson Street. New York, 


Banners in Silk and Gold, 


of. % R. LAMBe 


59 Carmine St., N. Y. 
— o—--- 


Hand book sent, by mau, free. 


New and old School Books 

SCHOO longer wanted can be 
books . exchanged Set ro 
we, = era. ng. 
BOOKS y's 

Bend at, S icon 








Ohio. 

















F, W. DEVOE & CO. 


Cor. Fulton and William Streets, New York. 
MANUFACTURERS & IMPORTERS OF 


Artists Materials, 


s in Tubes, Canvas, Academy 


terials, Mathematical 
ts, and Engineers’ Supplies. 


COLORS, VARNISHES, WHITE LEAD, ETC. 


Fred’k W. Devee, 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 


Importer and Manufacturer et 


SCHOOLAND LABORATORY APPARATUS, PURE CHEMICALS 


Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM, 
A very large stock of first-class Apparatus ; Ses ete at lowest rate for best goods. Correspondence 
80 











James F. Drummon a, J. Seaver Pag 


NEW YORK, 








6 Barclay St., 
12 Vesey St., 



















AND BIS OTHER STYLES: 
SOLD ev ALL DEALERS mrovcrour me WORLD. “Ze 


For Fine Writing, No. 1,303, and Ladies, 170. For Broad Writing 294 
398, and Stub Pont, 849, For General Writing, 332, 404, 390, 
and Falcon, 878, 908. Other Styles to suit all hands. 
[=e Sample Cards, Price Lists, etc., furnished on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John St., N.Y. HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 











Educational, Physical, and Chemical Apparatus. 


ESTABLISHED CURT W. MEYE R, 1 DEY STREET 


1866. NEW YORK, 


** Students’ Electrical Cabinet,’’ $15.00 and $17.00; with Guide of Instructions. Elegant 
HOLTZ MACHINES, etc. Address as above for Circulars, 


The Cream of a Whole Library. A wonderfully fascinating 
book. One of the best, most complete and interesting books ever pub- 











lished. To see it isto appreciate it. Just the book for the oeelly or the 
ind success. Entirely new, Send for cir- 


VE Replete with valuable information. Agents can't fail to make a ere 
Pa. Working Agents wanted at once. 


culars and full particulars to BRADLEY & CO., Pubs. 66 N. 4th St., Phila. 


Baker, Pratt & Co., School Book ; 


General School Furnishers, 
19 BOND STREET, NEW YORE. Bou ght Sold 
9 ’ 
Exchanged 











MANUFACTURERS OF 
THE CELEBRATED 





ss ” awe can supply you with a full line of stand- 
TRIUMPH miscellaneous works, in exchange for any 
Dovetailed Desk SCHOOL or COLLEGE E Text Books you may 
S, wish to dispose ef, thus affording you 8 | favorable 
re unity of procuring or our 
And Improved Library Send us memorandutn of your doks 
giving condition, e and we will submi 

Methods of Seating. offer. 


VAN WINKLE & WEEDON, 
90 Chambers St., New York Citv. 


ALSO MANUFACLURERS OF THE 
improved Eureka Liquid Siating. 
which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 














cones, | ESTERBROOW'S “Ta 
ORRERIES, TEL- PENS 
LURIANS, MAPS, 
CHARTS, BLACK- 
BOARDS, ETC. 
The latest Inventions in | Leading Numbers: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 
School Apparatus for 
cire f th . 
wSceL cular, ofthe | THR ESTERBROOK. EEL PEN OO 


Our Illustrated Catalogue of 183 contain- 
is Soaivson of everything for Schools, t mail- 
or 


BAKER, PRATT & oo., 19 Bond St., N. ¥. 





DoundVriting 
Geel | ee 


BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS & PENS 
Sold for $1.50 at all Stationers, or at 
KEUFF&L & ESSER, 127 FULTON 8T.,N EW YORK. 
Importers of Drawing Materials. 


BUCKEYE BELL rOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Ch 
hools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, FULL 


AR D. Catalogue sent Free. 
oe Civciengti. © 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


Ly et Mag oe fo, the [es ous 
Chapel, Fire Alai» 
also Chimes and Pea. 





SCHOOL BOOKS. 


It will pay teachers and others in form- 
ing classes or starting new schools to 
write to us for their books, as we have 
Readers, Arithmetics, etc., etc., which 
we can sell at one fourth of the regular 
price, a little used but just as good for 
use as new books. We also have new 
books, at almost one half the regular 
price. We will buy and exchange School 
Books. 


WILLIAM H. KEYSER & CO., 
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8S. W. cor, 10th and Arch Sts., Philadelphia. Menee y &Co., West Troy, * *. 


ers oPrician 
Scientific Novelties 


: PoruLaR & PERFECTED 

OPTICAL, METEOR. 
LOGICAL, MATHEM AT". 
CAL, ELECTRICAL AND 
ENGINEERING INSTRp. 
MENTS FOR PROFEx. 
SIONAL AND AMATEUR’S USE. 

Drawing Inetgpmmente, Prismatic and Survey 
ae dang ape measures, 

Magnets, Golesi 

Tu etc., etc., at greatly reduced prices. 


We are the dealers in the most chaste goods oni 
in our line. 


<a for and specify (192-page 8J) —ca}. 


THE 












“1S THE BEST Of TRE WORLD,” 


Bxroels af other Pianos in its various patented tm 





CHICKERING & SONS, 
‘WaRERoOMS: 
‘80 Fifth Avenue, 186 Tremont St, 
NEW JORK, BOSTON. 














Estzy Onean. Sold everywhere. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


Our Little Ones and The Nursery. 


The most beautiful 
Magazine in the 
World for the 
Youngest Readers. 


The Literary and Artistic 
success of the Age! 
Every Article written e- 
pressly for its pages! 
Every Picture express- 
ly for this work, by the 


Artists. 
Premiums! A Premium for every 

















The most valuable 
subscription and renewal! Clubs with = Periodicals! 


Send Postal for our New Premium List 
Send Postal for a Free Specimen. 
All Newsdealers sell it. Agents wanted. 
One Year, $1.50. Bingle Copies, 15 cts. 
Russell Publishing Boston, Mass. 


» 36 Bromfield St., 





Second-Hand 


SCHOOL BOOKS 
Bought, Sold and Exchanged. 


Send fer a Catalogue. 
A. 8S. CLARE, 34 Park Row. 
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gatered at the New York, Post Office f. 
he male Banat Gon Nee i 


Established 1870. 


The School Fournal. 


A Weekly Journal of Education. 
AMOS M, KELLOGG, Editor. 
alleles 
E. lL, KELLOGG & CO, Educational Publishers, 
21 Park Piace, New Yore. 


rr ae 
TERMS. 
$2.50 per year; $2.00 a year in advance. 

Special rates for clubs will be sent on application. 

The lahel on each paper shows up to what date the subscriber has 
paid. If the publishers do not by that date receive a request from the 
subscriber that the prper be discontinued, they will continue to send At. 
The paper will, huwever, be stopped at any time thereafter, if the sub- 
seriber 80 desires, and remits the amount due for the time he has re- 
cewed tt. 

The date against your name on the address of your paper shows 
to what time your subscription is puid. 

Subscriptions for any portion of a year will be received. 

If the papers for a club are to bé sent to one address, the pub- 
lishers desire to have for reference the names of all the subecri- 
bers. They therefore require that each club subscription be ac- 
companied by a list of the names and addresses of the persons who 
are to use the paper. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper changed, 
should be careful to name not only the post-office to which they 
wish it sent, but also the one to which it has been sent. All ad- 
dresses should include both county and state. 

Any person writing to renew either a single or club subscription 
in connection with which his name has not before been known to 
the publishers, will please give the name of the person to whom 
the paper or papers have heretofore been sent. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Subscribers wishing to introduce THz JouRNAL to their friends 
can have specimen copies sent free from this office to any address. 

Advertising rates will be sent on application to the Business 
Manager, JEAN IstpORE CHARLOUIS, 21 Park Place, N. Y. 
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New York, December 8, 1883. 
TREASURE TROVE, 


FOR DECEMBER. 

Is a Christinas Number, and its Holiday appearance 
is sure to make the beautiful magazine more 
than ever. It opens with a short poem, ‘‘ Merry - 
mas,” by Wolstan ioatubiarrs fee aoe is an exqui- 
site design, and . Ra ws delightful 

*:Gussie’s, Christmas Dinner.” suggestions 
by L. M, 8. in ‘* What To Do” wiil give ey; om bi- 
tious boy just the hint he is looking for. “China Paint. 

"(with an illustration) é 


po is a 





of tne Bengal tiger, itself a lesson in 
natural history. This study further attractive 
by the article, “‘ Snake-Charming in India,” in which 


Reading,” the young treasure-seekers are enriched 
choice selections from the best writers, Nat. S. Low 
contributes an amusing account of the “‘ New York Side— 
walk Trade.” This contains six il'ustrations, and is a 
The Boy who Tried” will be camerly followed ty, he 
ia e who ry > o 
Sriends th h this instalment. af has not been 
forgotten, as the “Christmas Hymn” show ; and the 
little ones are more than remembered —a 7 
and verses. Pleasing shorter articles fi Bye Sager 
in the number, and departments are bo of 
interesting work. In short, the Christmas w 
peennton yo ye meee) is - Po er. 
m rce on application to E. ellogg 0. 
o1 Park Place. N.Y. 





We send the J OURNAL to subscribers UNTIL 
IT IS ORDERED TO BE DISCONTINUED AND THE 
AMOUNT DUE US IS PAID IN FULL. We 
do this for the reason that many teachers, 
when the time paid fer expires, have not the 
money to renew, as are paid quarterly 
or even at longer intervals. e expect, how- 
ever, renewals to be as prompt as _ possible. 
On and after Jan. 1, 1884, we shall continue 
to send the Journat to those who pay IN 
ADVANCE for $2.00 a year, but to those who 
DO NOT PAY IN ADVANCE if will be $2.50 per 
year. We do this to secure a prompt renewal 
of subscriptions. Subscribers will save money 
by paying their subscriptions in advance. 

CoursEs of study have their limitations. 
One man in making out one put the work of 
the first grade to extend from page 1 to page 
30 in the primary reader ; that of the second 
grade to extend from page 30 to page 70, and 
so it went on right through twelve grades. 
A carpenter with his tools could not have 
been more mechanical. 








THE publishers are sending out Chambers 
Encyclopedia in fifteen volumes to a great 
many teachers. They cannot but feel that 
it should be owned in every school district. 
And at the price, $15, it easily may be. 
Seventy-five subscribers to TREASURE TROVE 
at fi‘ty cents each, gives you the best Boys 
and Girls’ paper and the Cyclopedia besides. 


THE first article in an educational (?) paper 
from the great and gallant West, has an 
article on ‘‘Gapes in Chickens.” It seems 
to be a geod thing, and if any teacher has 
chickens, he will want to read that article, 
or he might “open a class.” At first we 
thought it was ‘‘ sarcasticness”; that a some 
teachers kept the “chicks” of the primary 
school on the benches so long that they were 
inclined to ‘‘ gape,” and that this writer was 
pleading for rest and recreation. But a 
closer reading dispels that notion. The arti- 
cle refers entirely to feathered ‘‘ birdies.” 








BE sure to pay your subseription to the 
JOURNAL im advance, and thereby save 
fifty cents. 


Tux “ Letters from Normalville,” by L. W. 
Fitch, one of the late editors of the Pitts- 





-|burg Educational Review, are attracting 


deserved attention. One thing will be ap- 
parent that Col. Parker is rousing the 
faculties of the Senior Class in the Cook 
County Normal School to the very utmost. 
Instead of allowing them to settle down 
into the routine of academy students, he 
causes them to think of educational problems 
until their heads ache—so to speak. These 





letters will prove of the highest possible in- 





byiterest to those who wish to know how to 


run a normal school properly. 

Again, they will dissipate the explanation 
the educational “‘ sore-heads” make of Col. 
Parker’s success as a teaclier of teachers. 
‘It ’s his enthusiasm, his personality” they 
cry. Was there never any enthusiam before, 
never any personality? Pshaw! ‘rhe ex- 
planation he gives makes it clear—the new 
application of old principles. Read the letters 
with care and from them learn that there 
is such a thing as educational principles ; 
and that the business of a normal schoo! is to 
expound those principles, and the business 
of the students is to learn those principles 
and their application. 

RENEW your subscription to the JOUR- 
NAL at once. Subscriptions are due in ad- 
vance. 

THE SUBSCRIBER AND THE 
JOURNAL. 











One of the best things to have in a school 
isa pupil who enters into the work of the 
teacher, who comprehends it, sympathizes 
with it, and givesit his aid. A school with. 
out such a pupilis a prison. In the same 
way there are readers of papers who are 
‘worth their weight in gold” to the editor. 
They read with penci] in hand. They try 
plans and methods, and report the result. 
They send us clippings concerning their 
schools in the local papers—always read by 
us. They tell us when educational meetings 
are to be held and, finally, they put ques- 
tions and all matter pertaining to the paper 
on a separate sheet from that pertaining to 
business. May this kind of reader greatly 
increase. 





“ FINISHING.” 





In looking over a “‘ course of study” sent 
us by a school superintendent, we notice 
several things to which we object, as well as 
several things of which we approve. We 
find that Primary Geography is to be begun 
in one grade, and that it is to be “‘ finished” 
in the next. The next grade begins another 
book in Geography, and the succeeding 
grade “finishes” it. History is “finished” 
in a certain grade. Language lessons are 
“finished.” What does this great word 
“finish” mean? Whoof us have “finished” 
our Geography or History? Not one. The 
school-girl talks about “finishing” her 
studies ; and there are so-called “finishing 
schools” in which wax-work, embroidery, 
etc., are taught—all of which schools are 

humbugs, as all know. 

No trath is better to sink into the mind 
than this, that knowledge cannot be finish- 
ed; and a Primary Geography in the right 
hands, may be used in the college course. 
Guyot needs but a map and the blackboard 
to teach Geography j so of History’ Who 
can ‘‘finish” United States History ? Eng- 
lish History ? Egyptian History ? 

Deal with the scholar frankly ; tell him he 
has a few facte,and en him to go 
forward and learn more! When a pupil 
leaves a and a he has 2 nape 
any study, he is surely damaged ; he must 
ii cay toathiien that be has begun merely. 
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THE NEGRO AS AN EDUCATOR. 


By Co. Surr. N. 8. Surrs, Notth’Carglina. | / 
For sixteen years the negro ‘in North Carolina 
has had the advantages afforded by the common 
school. He has been eagerto avail himself of these 
advantages. A larger proportion of the negro than 
of the white children have attended our public 
schools, and they have been more punctual in their 
attendance than the whites. Under the school sys- 
tem of North Carolina the educational fund is ap 
portioned, pro rata, between the two races. The 
colored teachers are satisfied to teach for smaller 
wages, and hence the terms of the colored schools 
are longer than the schools for the whites. In 
many districts the terms of the negro schools are 
from six to nine months, In North Carolina it is a 
rare thing for a white person to teach a negro 
school. Social ostracism follows so rash an at 
tempt. A white woman to do so is irretrievably 
disgraced. In fact it is as much as County Super- 
intendents can do to summon courage sufficient to 
conduct institutes for their benefit. It is a difficult 
matter to obtain white teachers to assist the Super- 
intendent in his institute work, being fearful of 
doing injury to his social standing. Hence, negro 
teachers teach negro schools. 

As soon as the negro can read and write, he as 
pires to preach and teach. Generally both profes- 
sions are combined in the same person. Many of 
these, however, who aspire to the teacher’s pro- 
fession are turned out of schools, established espe- 
cially for the colored race by Northern philanthro- 
pists, and these schools boast such names as Biddle 
University, Shaw University, Bennett Seminary, 
etc. The Superintendent very naturally’ expects 
eminent qualifications from those emanating from 
schools with such high-sounding titles. What 
those qualifications are can be inferred from the 
answers given to some of the questions, asked in a 
= examination during the month of August, 
1 : 

The examination embraced—Phonics, Spelling, 
Reading, Writing, Defining, Geography, Knglish 
Grammar, Arithmetic, Histories of the United 
States and of North Carolina. That the reader 
may have an idea of the general drift of the an- 
swers, we append a few of the simple questions in. 
geography, and a few of the answers given. These 
are given verbatim, and are on a par with answers 
in the other studies: 

Question.— Describe the Ohio river ? 

Answers.—‘*The ohio river rises in utawh and 
runs inter the erie canawl.” 

“‘The Ohio is navigable for its steamboats and 
immense canals; it has a firtile soil and lumber- 
ing.” 

‘Ohio river flows into the Pacific ocean.” 

Question.—Of what use are mountains ? 

Answers.--‘‘Good for stock raising.” 

‘Mountains are good to climb up on and look 
over on the other side.” 

“* Mountains create a great moisture in the couti- 
try about them.” 

‘* Mountains are useful to cool the air.” 

‘* Mountains are useful for water shade and make 
the eaith suffice.” 

“Mountains contain lead gypsumand petroleum.” 

“*People go to them for health.” ’ 

‘Mountains are useful for there temperatur of 
the weath and there cool water.” 

“They water the earth and make it fertel.” 

“They heat the air and make the earth warm.” 

Question.—On what waters would you sail in go- 
ing from N. Y. to Pittsburgh by steamer? 
* Answers.—On the atlantic ocean to Delawar bay 
then up the susqueahana river.” 
“On Long Island sound st Laurence river chesa- 
peak bay.” . 
‘* Sail from the Hudson river in the atlantic then 
up James to Pittsburg.” 
‘“We would gail on the ohio, then to the susque- 
hanna and schylkill river.” 
** By the river of the Pacifie 0.” 


“On Atlantic ocean to Susquehana and on to 
Pittsburg.” 

Question.— What causes day and night and the 
cha: of peasons? , ' % 

F) ers,‘ The shades of the earth makes day 
and night.” 

‘The diannual of the sun makes seasons.” 

“The shadow of the éarth makes the darkness 
and we calls it night.” 

“It is said by some of Historians It is the change 
of wind.” 

‘The earth goes round the sun once in 24 hours 
makes day and night.” 

‘The changes of seasons is when the earth turns 
on its axis once a year.” 

“rotation of earth around the sun makes day 
and night.” 

“The seasons is the changes of the sun in its 
orbit.” 

‘‘Why it is night with us is becaus the sun goes 
out of our sight.” 

‘t The cause of the different seasons is the deffer- 
ent parts of the earth.” 

‘‘what makes day and night is becaus the word 
is round and tho suns being placed on axes and the 
word goes round the sun therefore the sun can not 
shine on but one half at the time.” 

“The fog rising and forming clouds makes the 
seasons.” 

These are answers selected from different teach- 
ers, and only one reply from a teacher to a ques- 
tion. Do we not need national aid ? 
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MATTHEW ARNOLD. 





Matthew Arnold is making a visit to this country, 
and will receive much attention even from those 
who most disagree with him. Many will ask, who 
is Matthew Arnold’? He istheson of Thomas Ar- 
nold, who, for{once, was a really great man in charge 
ofaschool. He is a poet of no mean order and a 
prose writer, and a critic of considerable power, 
and a holder of opinions that have exerted an in- 
fluence that is not wholly for good. 
As a poet Mr. Arnold has written many most 
charming things. ‘Philomela,” ‘‘ Desire,” and 
“‘Heine’s Grove,” give the reader a pretty clear 
idea of his poetry. The last, to our mind, shows 
Mr. Arnold in his freest rnood. He needs a cul- 
tured mind to comprehend him ; after a careful 
reading one feels that while it posseses strength 
and thought, it is not likely to endure. Compared 
‘with Byron’s ,;which he condemns, Arnold’s poe- 
try stands about half-way ; it lacks the ringing 
quality. Compared with our Longfellow, he lacks 
fehcity, sweetness and pathos. Yet for all this, his 
poetry is well worth reading. As a prose writer, 
he has placed himself on record in many ways ; he 
always writes forcibly and with keen analytical 
power. His work, ‘‘ Literature and Dogma,” has 
attracted the most attention ; in this he has ex- 
pressed opinions that have been promptly chal- 
lenged. He declares in effect, that God does not 
exist asa person, that we use the word Jehovah 
merely asaterm. It is not proposed to dissent 
here from Mr. Arnold’s religion, but from his logic. 
He is one of a comparatively small number who 
confound religion and culture, and his confound- 
ing of terms and confusion of things essentially 
different, has been an influence that has done no 
small damage. 
As acritic Mr. Arnold is always at his best. His 
views of poetry, that it must possess ‘‘a high 
seriousness,” a proper “ view of things and criti- 
cism of life,” are so healthful and so substantial, 
that we name him as the choicest delineator and 
painter of the real fountains of poetry. Mr. Ar- 
nold has had a wide conversence with the best that 
has been thought and said in this world. He has 
moral purpose, too; he desires to leave this world 
better than he finds it; he lacks, however, the in- 
sight into the means by which itis to be done, 








**T would go on the hudson river to Pittsburg.” 


: TuaT action is best which procures the greatest 
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ENVIRONMENTS OF THE PUPIL.—NO. II. 


By Z. Ricuarps, Washington, D. C. 
Unfortunately for the pupils of our schools gene. 
rally, the artificial environments are, many of 
them, unfavorable to the proper development and 
training of children. Aside from unskilled and in. 
experienced teachers, there are many injurious in. 
fluences which prevent a healthful, moral, and in- 
tellectual growth. If we consider the children ag 
plants in the school garden, they require something 
more than a mere gardener, whatever may be his 
qualifications. 

1. The soil must have the right kind of fertiliz- 
ers. Some soils need one kind of fertilizer, and 
some another. Again, there must be a proper sip- 
ply of heat and moisture in the proper season. 
Again, the soil must be kept open and free from 
weeds and foreign substances, which will obstruct 
growth. 

Again, good seed and healthy plants must be put 
into the soil. 

Finally, the garden must be carefully protected 
from marauders and improper outside influences. 
Apply this figure of the garden to our schools, 
and we shall see that there are grave defects in the 
management of the school-garden. Instead of ob- 
serving and carefully following out Nature’s laws, 
the school is conducted in violation, or with a 
shameful disregard of those laws. Not only the 
largest portion of teachers but many supervisors 
and school boards, are totally ignorant of them. 
But the day of redemption is at hand. Already 
the time for inefficient and imperfect work is 
coming to an end. Aimless and simply formal 
overseeing of schools must give place to positive 
and effective instruction and training. Mere men- 
orizing of words and cramming of unintelligible 
and useless facts and propositions must not take 
the place of soul-developing ideas and practical 
knowledge. 

Instead of assigning lessons and subjects for 
ignorant and untrained children to study before 
they have learned how to study, or even before they 
can read their mother tongue understandingly, 
they must be taught how to study, and how to learn, 
and that all words are only signs of ideas, and 
hence that ideas and things must always precede 
their word-signs. But they must be so associated 
together that the one will always call up the other. 
This will introduce the pupil to the ideal and real 
world around him. 

Take the subject of arithmetic, and the methods 
by which it is taught, as a representative of all the 
other studies. Young children are given problems 
to solve and demonstrate which require a mind 
well developed in the power and art of logic before 
they understand pure arithmetic. Processes of 
solution and demonstration are, indeed, mem- 
orized before they really know how to use the ele- 
ments of numbers, and before they have learned 
to read arithmetical language, or to think arithmet- 
ically. There are very few teachers, even, who 
appreciate or understand the difference between 
pure or logical, and practical arithmetic. The nat 
ural order of development in numbers is disre- 
garded; and, as a consequence, our children are 
kept at a perpetual drill in arithmetic through 
their whole school life, without evcn then gaining 
a practical knowledge of it; when, if it were 
taught with proper discrimination and in the natu- 
ral order, all its essential principles could be ac 
quired and mastered in one-fourth the usual time 
devoted to it. As hinted above, similar absurdities 
can be seen in the methods of training in other 
branches; and especially are they to be seen in the 
common methods of learning to read, and in Jan- 
guage training. Of this and of other environments, 
I will speak hereafter. 


A work containing Petrarch’s songs, printed in 
Venice about the end of the fifteenth century, and 
of which a single copy does not exist in this coun 
try, was sold in London not long ago for $9,750, the 
highest price paid for a single volume within the 








happiness for the greatest numbers. 
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THE ‘*‘MONEY” POINT IN A FARMER'S 
EDUCATION. 


So closely connected are the interests of the 
farmer with the prosperity of both city and coun- 
try, that his thrift is the thrift of the nation. The 
vital force of the country lies in its agricultural 
wealth. Hence, whatever will sustain and aug- 
ment this thrift is of paramount importance. That 
a suitable education will do much in this direction, 
we think no one in this age will question. But to 
make it ‘‘suitable” is the point on which many 
differ. Certainly the element of attractiveness 
must enter largely into the problem, else will the 
attention of the farmer boy be early drawn away 
from his paternal following to the enticements of 
the city. It is an old question. but it cannot be too 
often discussed, especially with young country 
boys. The teacher has a part to play in this de- 
velopment of the country that he does not always 
fill. He often himself shows too much restlessness 
under the fancied restraints of the country to en- 
able him to teach the great blessings of a country 
life the most effectively. If money-making be the 
object aimed at, it were well for him to reflect on 
the fact that is getting more and more apparent 
every year, that for the average man there is no 
other avenue of labor open to him that in the long 
run will so surely bring a fit reward as farming. 
Let him think that very much of the capital that 
comes to the city for investment is really garnered 
from the country. That some of it, to be sure, 
finds its way back again for investment in the new 
lands of the great West and South, but that is only 
putting it out at compound interest, for it soon re- 
returns tenfold in the food and textile products that 
load our railroads and ships to repletion. Let the 
discontented country lad think of these things, and 
let the faithful teacher call them to his mind if he 
does not, It is astonishing toa keen observer to note 
the glamour that in country-bred people surrounds 
everything pertaining tothe city. This is the case, 
especially with the young; and in the United 
States, where the Almighty Dollar is well nigh su- 
preme, this very supremacy is the secret of much 
of their unrest and of their self-deception. The 
general idea is that the struggle of life among those 
who live in cities is for wealth—wealth ? indeed! 
As some one has aptly said, it is rather ‘‘a struggle 
for existence,” where the weaker go to the wall. 
“Not one in a thousand of a city’s population has 
the least reason to believe he will ever be wealthy, 
or regards wealth at all, except as he might long 
after the unattainable.” Furthermore, statistics 
show that ‘‘scarcely five, in one hundred of the 
boys who leave the farm for the city, or who enter 
other pursuits, ever rise to be their own employers. 
On the other hand, ninety out of every hundred of 
the young men who remain on the farm, with the 
determination of making farming a permanent 
business, become owners of a home and surround 
themselves with the comforts and conveniences of 
life, and often with many of its luxuries.” 

Strong language, but true. We have often 
thought that one point in the allurements of city 
life, as a means of getting ‘‘ wealth,” lies in the 
country habits of barter and exchange, and that 
the rudiments of political economy should be 
taught to every farmer’s lad ere he leaves the com- 
mon school. Thus the farmer’s wife exchanges her 
butter and eggs for family groceries, and the far- 
mer himself barters his wheat and hay, pork, wool, 
and produce for farm implements, or a pair of 
horses, or building material, or furniture, etc., and 
thus handles little of that meretricious article called 
“money.” The farmer's lad notices these dealings, 
but fails to comprehend the actual gain of values 
his father is making, and sees. only the small 
amount of actual cash that comes in during a year. 
Now as cash has to be paid for most of the toys, 
amusements, and elegant luxuries of life, the boy 
learns to think that money, not property, should 
be the aim of his struggles. Too often also do the 
parsimonious ideas of father and mother aid in the 
growth of such an impression. Moreover, it is 
during the growth and improvementJof the farm 


that this system of barter and exchange are most 
practiced. So that it is not till the boy has actu- 
ally left for the city that money begins to be more 
plentiful at home, or till the youth have had some 
special reason, like a love affair or local leadership, 
to induce him to stay, that he becomes contented. 
If teachers, then, all over the country, would take 
pains to do a little missionary labor in this dire«- 
tion, they would reap their reward in meeting with 
more contented lives and more generous patrons. 
Not only these, but they would secure a firm founda- 
tion on which to increase the requirements of a 
farmer’s education. More ‘‘sweetness and light” 
would follow average rural occupations as the 
master motive of American life. ‘‘ Money-making ” 
would not be monopolised by the city, but be better 
understood by the country. 

“A low motive,” one will say, true, perhaps, but 
still a fact that must be met: and does not wisdom 
lie in using present opportunities and facts ¢ 





EDUCATIONAL METHODS. 


In this method, the sacred mysteries of ba, ba; 
b-e, be, in pronouncing which, Dr. Bell gravely tells 
us, ‘‘the sound is an echo to the sense,” are alto- 
gether exploded ; those columns, too, all symmetric- 
ally arranged in the vestibule of the temple of 
knowledge, to the dismay of the young pilgrim to 
its shrine, are entirely ignored. The sphinx of the 
alphabet never asks him what see-a-tee spells, nor 
devours him if he fails to give the impossible an- 
swer, cat. The child who has already learnt to 
speak by hearing and using whole words, not sepa- 
rate letters—saying baby, not bee-a, bee-wy—has 
whole words placed before him. These words are 
at first treated as pictures, which have names that 
he has to learn to associate with the forms, in the 
same way that he already calls a certain animal 
shape a cow, and another a dog, and knows a cer- 
tain face as mamma’s, and another as papa’s. Sup- 
pose we take a little story, which begins thus :— 

‘*Frank and Robert were two little boys about 
eight years old.” 

There is, of course, a host of reasons to show the 
unreasonableness of beginning to teach reading by 
whole words. We ought, we are told, to begin with 
the elements, put them together for the child, ar- 
range words in classes for him, keep all difficulties 
out of his way, proceed step by step from one com- 
bination to another, and so on. Reflecting, how- 
ever, that Nature does not teach speaking, nor 
give her object-lessons in this way, but first pres- 
ents wholes, aggregates, compounds, which her 
pupil’s analytic faculty res:.lves into their elements, 
the teacher sets aside al] these speculative difficul- 
ties; and, beli¢ving in the native capacity of the 
child to exercise on printed words the same powers 
which he has already exercised on spoken words, 
forms the connection between the two by saying to 
the child, ‘“‘ Look at me” (not at the book). He 
then very deliberately and distinctly, but without 
grimacing, utters the sound ‘ Frank ” two or three 
times, and gets the child to do the same repeatedly, 
so as to secure from the first a clear and firm arti- 
culation. He then points to the printed word, re- 
peats ‘‘ Frank,” and requires the child, in view of 
it, to utter the same sound several times. The 
first word is learned and known. The teacheradds 
‘‘and.” The child reads *‘ Frank and.” The teacher 
addg ‘‘Robert.” The child reads ‘Frank and 
Robert.” The teacher asks ‘* Which is ‘ Robert? 
‘and? What is that word ?” (pointing to it), ‘‘and 
that ?” etc. The teacher says, ‘‘Show me ‘and,’ 
‘ Robert,’ ‘ Frank,’ in the same page—in any page.” 

The same process is repeated with the rest’of the 
words of the sentence, and comes out thus :— 

Frank 


Frank and 

Frank and Robert 

Frank and Robert were, etc. ; 
the pupil is told each word once for all, and repeats 
from the beginning, that nothing may be forgotten. 


perception and memory. 
Suppose that the next sentences are— 





“One day, as they were pla} ing in the garden, 


By thus (1) learning, (2) repeating, he exercises} ‘ 


it began to thunder very loud and to rain very 
hard. 

“So they ran under the apple tree.” 

All the words of these sentences may be gradu- 
ally learned, in the same way, in four, six, or ten 
lessons. There is no need for haste. The only 
thing needful is accurate knowledge—to have some- 
thing (quelque chose) thoroughly, perfectly, immov- 
able known (imperturbablement apprise). 

The child has up to this point imitated the sounds 
given him, has associated them with the signs, has 
exercised observation and memory ; so that where- 
ever he meets with these words in his book, the 
sign will suggest the sound—or given the sound, he 
will at once point out the sign. 

The teacher may now, if he thinks fit, begin to 
exercise the child’s analytical and inductive facul- 
ties; not, however, necessarily on any symmetrical 
plan: He says, ‘‘ Look at me,” and pronounces 
very distinctly f-rank, repeating the process in 
view of the printed word. He does the same with 
f-ond and f-ast, and asks the child, ‘‘ Which letter 
is f?” (the articulation, not the name ef). The 
child points it out, and in this way / (that is, the 
articulation, the power of it) is learned and known. 

The teacher covers over the f in frank, and asks 
what is left. The child replies “‘ rank.” The teacher 
proceeds as before, uttering r-ank, and requiring 
the child to read for himself R-obert, r-ain, r-an, 
and thus the articulation of initial r is mastered. 
In the same way the articulation / is gained from 
little and loud. Nor do the mutes, as b and p 
present any difficulty. The utterance of b-oys, 
b-oth, b-alls, b-egan, suggests the necessary config- 
uration of the organs, and the function of these 
letters is appreciated. 

The teacher may next, if he pleases, though it is 
not necessary to anticipate the natural results of 
the process, try the synthetic or combining powers 
of the child. He writes on a blackboard, in print- 
ing letters, the words fold, falls, fops, fin, found, 
fray, ray, rap, lank, flank, last loth, lope, let, laid, 
lap, bank, bat, bold, bay, blank, etc., and requires 
the child, without any help whatever, to read them 
himself. Most children will do this at once. If 
there is any difficulty, a simple reference to the 
words Frank, little, boys, ete., without any expla- 
nation, will immediately dispel it. 

It is not necessary, I repeat, for the teacher thus 
to anticipate the inevitable results of the process. 
The quickened mind of the pupil will, of its own 
accord, analyse and combine, in its natural instinct 
to interpret the unknown bythe known. The only 
essential parts of the process are learning and re- 
peating from the beginning; all the rest depends 
on these. And in guiding the mind of the pupil to 
the intellectual use of his materials, the teacher 
should be under no anxiety about the length of the 
process. He should often practice a masterly inac- 
tivity ; should know how to gain time by losing it 
—to advance by standing still. If he have a gen- 
uine belief in the native capacity of his pupils’ 
minds, he need have no fear as to the result. The 
pupil (1) learning, (2) repeating, (3) reflecting—s.e.. 
analysing or de-composing, (4) re-combining, is all 
along employing his active powers as an observer 
and investigator, and learns at length to read ac- 
curately and to articulate justly. The name of the 
letters may be given him when he has thus learnt 
their powers. It is a convenience, nothing more, 
to know them. The young carpenter saws and 
planes no better for knowing the names of his tools. 


Such, then, is Jacotot’s method sgotind to the 
teaching of ing. It ought, by theory, to ac- 
complish this object, and it does. While philoso- 


phers are discussing the propriety of learning a 
subject without beginning secundum artem at what 
they call the beginning, the child, like the epic 
post dashes.in med as res, and arrives al the end 
ong before the discussion is over. A yo inves- 
tor of this school, initiated in the habit of ac- 
vely employing his mind on the subject of study, 
at ingenious arrangements, however 

indly meant, furnished by various epelling-book 
makers, to aid him in his career. He turns aside 
from ram, rem, rim, rom, rum—adge, edge, idge, 
odge, and udge,—indeed, from all the scientitic per- 
mutations made for him on the assumption that he 
cannot make them himself. He is that there 
isa provided to help him to walk,—that the 
food is ready minced for his eating : but he chooses 
to walk and comminute his food for himself 1 Why 





should we prevent him 
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LESSONS ON COMMON OBJECTS.—V. 


By Epwarp J. HALLOCK. 


SUGAR. 
Specimens and material required. 

About un ounce of powdered sugar, also samples of dark and 
light brown sugar. a crystal of rock candy, some molasses, a piece 
of grape sugar or solid glucose, some sulphuric aci‘, yeast. a 
spirit lamp, some test glasses, and a small tin dish. Fine salt and 
ammonia. 


Piace some white sugar and fine salt before the 
class and ask them to tell what thev are without 
tasting. How shall we tell? One will probably 
suggest dissolving. Enforce the distinction be- 
tween fusion and solution: do not allow them to 
say ‘*melt” for ‘‘dissolve.” Pour a little water on 
each and let them see that one is less soluble than 
the other. Which is it? In one case the solution 
is “sticky,” in the other not. 

Try the effect of heat on sugar: it melts, then 
gets darker in color, when it can be poured and 
drawn out into long threads like “taffy.” Con; 
tinue to heat it until vapors are given off. Call 
attention to the ‘“‘burnt sugar” smell. At this 
stage it forms *‘sugar color” or caramel and is 
used to color jelly, or liquor, or medicines. 

Heat some of the sugar on a tin-plate. orashovel, 
until it swells up and blackens leaving only a mass 
of light carbon behind, which is no longer soluble 
in water or any other liquid. Show them too that 
white sugar will burn all up and leave no precepti- 
ble ash. 

Put some sugar in a test tube, or any narrow tall 
glass, pour a very littie water on it, not enough to 
dissolve it all, and then a larger quantity of strong 
sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol). The mixture gets 
very warm, the sugar blackens and then begins to 
swell up, increasing in volume until it projects 
above the top of the vessel, black, porous and 
sticky. Explain that its weight has not increased, 

and that the increase in bulk is due to the particles 
being pushed apart by the gases set. free. That 
the charred mass has large pores like a sponge, and 
that it really consists of charcoal as before. The 
acid had a similar effect to that of heat. 

Tell the class how sugar is made. Probably some 
of them have maple trees, and know how -maple 
sugar is made. Encourage them to describe, it, 
Then tell them how the sugar cane grows, looking 
like corn; how the southern children love to chew 
the vane, and that it is sold in cities like candy. - If 
convenient obtain a cane to show them, Pictures 
of sugar mills are generally to be found. Thé 
syrup is limed to prevent souring, then boiled, 
and afterwards refined by filtering through tall 
cylinders filled with bones that have been charred 
(bone coal), afterwards clarified with bullock’s blood 
filtered and boiled until it crystallizes. —— 
will not crystallize. 

The uses of sugar may be mentioned, its swiashen! 
ing and preserving power, The teacher can in- 
terest the class still more by telling or showing 
them how candy is made. 

In some countiie3: where the cane will not grow, 
beets are used for makiag sugar, but the molasses 
that drains off is not fit to eat forit has a soapy 
taste. 

There is another kind of sugar in milk, called 
‘milk sugar,” but it is not used much, 

The little lumps of sugar sometimes found on 
figs. and looking like warts, is stall another kind 
of sugar. It is also found on raisins, which are 
dried grapes. From this it is called *‘ grape sugar,” 
It can be made from rags, saw-dust or starch, and 
large quantities are now made from the latter. 
the class taste of it, ifa sample can be procured, and 
show them that it, too, will mel* and burn like other 
sugar, but it is not so sweet. 

Dissolve some grape sugar (glucose) and putin a 
little yeast then set it in a warm, but nota hot 
place, to ferment. : Arrange it in such a manner as 
to collect the gas formed and pass it into lime 
water. Breath into another small glass of lime 
water and show that the same gas is formed there 
as is in the lungs. 





For very young pupils the fermentation experi- 
ment may be omitted. 
SALT. 
All the experiments made with sugar may be 
tried with fine salt. When heated the salt begins 
to crack and snaps (decrepitates) while sugar does 


melt, but it requires more heat than a spirit lamp 
will give. When sulphuric acid is poured on it, it 
will not blacken, but an effervesence takes place 
and a ‘peculiar odor will be noticed. Smell of it 
very carefully. Heat it a little, then hold the cork 
of an ammonia bottle over it. What will happen? 

Dissolve as much sugar as possible in one portion 
of water, as much salt in another portion of water, 
mix some of each, and set the three solutions aside 
lightly covered for several days. Crystals will form 
in each; will they all be alike? Rock candy is 
nothing but crystallized sugar. Many of the 
pupils, will try these experiments at home and 
bring their resuls the following week. 

How many cubic centimeters of water will it 
take to dissolve 10 grains of sugar, and how many 
cubic centimeters of the solution will there be ? 
How much water will it take to dissolve 10 grains 
of salt? Will the salt solution dissolve any sugar 
after it refuses to dissolve any more salt? Will 


\|}the saturated sugar solution dissolve any salt ? 


Will hot water dissolve more sugar, or salt, than 
cold water? Weigh 10 c. c. of the cold saturated 
solution of sugar; do the same with salt. 

Dissolve some salt.in alcohol and burn it, if pos- 
sible in a darkened room. What peculiarity has 
the flame ? 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
TEACHERS VERSUS TARDINESS. 





By Anna J. HarpwIicKE, Lexington, Mo. 


“he most successful war that I ever witnessed 
against this giant of the school-room, was waged 
last year in the public sehools of L——. In the 
eyes of our Superintendent to be late was the one 
unpardonable sin; and he succeeded in rousing the 
same feeling among his teachers. Our campaign 
was carefully planned before the first shot was 
fired. 

All tardy pupils were sent to the Principal's 
room, excuse or no excuse. This officer generally 
impressed them with two ideas—that they had 
sinred against God, man and themselves, and that 
it would be better fur them not to make their ap- 
pearance in the office again under similar circum- 
stances. This plan touched the harder cases. 

Through concerted action we awakened a gener- 
ous rivalry among all the different grades ; the 
tardy marks were read in each room, and the ban 
ner grade received due praise. In a thousand vary- 
ing ways we created the right spirit in our pupils ; 
I told my scholars stories of men who haa lost} 
much by being ‘‘ one moment behind time” ; show- 
éd them the benefit of forming good habits in their 
youth ; pictured a school in which children made a 
practice of coming late ; praised them ‘when they 
deserved praise, roused their ambition to the high- 
est pitch. 

Finally, the pupils became enthused with such 4 
spirit ‘that I withdrew into the background, and 
left them to manage. The first montn we had in a 
class of fifty not one case; the second month none; 
but alas !\in the third month cauie a new pupil 
‘who sinned. You should have seen the éxpressions 
of ‘the scholar’s faces: chagrin, anger, surprise, 
mortififation and disappointment wére manife-ted 
on all’ sides; one girl actually sobbed out: **Oh, 
Miss H., he has broken our récord.” At 
that poor boy received so many iéctures and re- 
proaches, that there was nothing left for me to say. 
Shall I add he was néver tardy again? During the 
year we had only four cases. Rouse the right 
spirit among your pupils and you are safe. 





NOTEWORTHY EVENTS. 


Dec. 3.—The forty-cighth, Consres of aie) States meets.— 


The town of Wexford, Ireland, a, tomeion Of a, ab 


jean you tell about Congréss? How 





Deo. 4.—The President's Message is read in Congress. 


not If heated sufficiently on an iron plate it will} 


For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
A TALK WITH BOYS—1I. 





TO INDUCE EFFORT. 

I have no doubt there are many boys who woulj 
come to school if we would feed them on ice cream, 
taffy, pop-corn or ginger cakes. They complain 
that it is hard work to learn lessons; that it is , 
great trouble to be punctual and sit still, and ali 
of that. I admit it. And here is a fact that you 
cannot get reversed : To get only real good in this 
life causes trouble and labor. 

I was at one time on a steamer going to Europe, 
and. one of the lady passengers was sea-sick : she 
was rich, and had had her own way up to that 
time. When she felt the disagreeable sensation 
coming on she screamed to her husband, * Oh, 
Henry, I shall die; take me back to land.” When 
she was told this could not be done,she said the 
ship surgeon must prevent her from being sick. 
All who looked on felt that she was to learn a very 
useful lesson—to be willing to suffer in order to get 
something valuable. 

If one is to be a farmer he will have long years 
of disagreeable plodding. He must pick up stones 
and drive cows and water horses and do chores be- 
fore he is prepared tomanage a farm. It is a hard 
row to hoe to learn farming. ‘‘If one is to engage 
in mercantile business, he must commence at the 
bottom round. He must sweep the store and run 
errands anddo up bundles. He will rise slowly if 
at all. If one engages in manufacturing, he must 
begin low if he would rise high. He must go into 
the lowest room of the mill. He must learn all 
the disagreeable details of the business. It will take 
years to learn all that is needed. If one would be 
a teacher he will find it will require many years of 
preparation ; then he must begin with smail schools 
and in all of them he will find trouble and toil. 

Now, boys, I am willing to admit that the way 
in school is often rough, and that there are many un- 
pleasant things to be encountered, but it is no worse 
than it is at home, in the shops, on the farms, and 
I think, not near so bad. The boy who stays away 
from school because there are hard things and uu- 
pleasant things there, is like the fish that jumped 
out of the frying pan and fell into the fire. 

There are troubles everywhere I say, but what 
of that? Did Columbus have no troubles? You 
know his story ; but he was successful for all that. 
Did Washington have notroubles? You know his 
life when he became Commander-in-chief was 
nothing but troubles; and after he beca: ie Presi- 
dent he was slandered terribly. But he was suc- 
cessful for all that. Think of Lincoln, think of 
Garfield—the world’s heroes were men who had 
troubles, but who did not mind the troubles. There 
is nothing removes trouble like courage and per- 
severance. 

There was once a boy sent late at night by his 
father toa distant neighbor's. Passing along in 
the lonely road he saw something white slowly 
moving in the bushes; he was frightened, but 
plucked up his courage and, seizinga club, dashed 
forward. The ghost turned out to be a white calf. 
So it is with many a trouble ; go at it as though 
you were determined to annihilate it, and it wil! 
shrink out of sight. 





Pror. MELViInLe Bett thinks the time will come 
when electrical and telephonic messages will be 
sent without wires. The méssage-bearer will be 
the rays of the stinlight. and Prof. Bell is of the 
opinion that inventive genius will yet enable us to 
make Use of rmponderable agents to trarismit mes- 
sages between distant localities. Indeed. there are 


recess |éirithtusiasts who now think that we will ultimately 


be ‘able to communicate with sentient beings in 
‘Other planéts. It has been demonstrated that the 
‘materials which compose the heavenly bodies are 
identical, and it isa fair inference thet ‘creatures 
corrésponding to our own race, with the same kind 
of faculties inhabit them. If so, we may perhaps 

et ‘have a friendly chat with the inhiibitants of 

enus and Mars, aiid probably other worlds irr solar 
one nye Beyolid our own. 
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SELF-CONQUEST is the greatest of all Victories. 
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For the SCHOOL JOURNAL 
HOW A CLASS STUDIED NATURAL SCI- 
ENCE.—I. 


By Miss Marcaret W. Mor.ey. 

Can a teacher, in the time ordinarily devoted to 
one recitation daily, in an ordinary school, with 
ordinary appliances, do anything towards educat- 
ing the hands.of the pupils? I believe so. When 
the schools opened in the fall I felt strongly that 
Natural Philosophy could be practically taught 
with the simplest apparatus, most of which could 
be made by the teacher and pupils. I determined 
to try. 

It happened that my new class was about to take 
up Hydrostatics when we began to work together. 
The class is composed of fifteen girls and seven 
boys, ages ranging from fourteen to seventeen. We 
began with simple experiments to test the proper- 
ties of water. Each property was discovered by 
the pupils themselves through the performing of 
simple experiments indicated, or actually done, by 
the teacher, but in each case the result of the ex- 
periment was drawn from the observations of the 
pupil and not given by the teacher. The pupils 
had been used to seeing experiments, but I found 
them slow to talk about the things seen. The 
next step was to place all the apparatus upon the 
table and call upon the pupils to answer questions 
by illustrations. The first lesson {vent something 
like this. ‘‘ Mary, prove by illustration that water 
presses downward(” The pupil called upon said, 
“ How shall I doit?” The teacher answered, ‘‘ Any 
way you please.” The girl looked puzzled, but 
hands began to go up from.different parts of the 
class and the interest was evidently rising. At 
length Mary brightened and approached the table 
of apparatus. ‘‘I think Ican do it the way you 
showed us yesterday.” ‘Very well. Doit.” Mary 
placed a piece of glass over the lower end of a 
student-lamp chimney, lowered the whole careful- 
ly into a jar of water, gently poured water into the 
top of the chimney until it was level with the water 
in the jar and the glass fell down. Then the ques- 
tion was asked, ‘‘ Who can prove the same thing 
another way?” Two or three hands went up. 
“Charlie try.” Charlie showed his idea, and as he 
sat down a shower of hands beat the air and one by 
one the girls and boys came to the table or went to 
the black-board and answered the questions by 
doing the work and giving explanations which 
grew perceptibly less ‘“‘booky” with every attempt. 
Of course, mistakes were made, but do you think 
the teacher had to correct them? By the end of 
the hour the subject had passed from the hands of 
the teacher into the hands of the class and a mis- 
take was detected and pounced upon by the pupils 
themselves. The ingenuity of the pupils in apply- 
ing parts of apparatus to new uses was interesting. 
Bottles, with holes in the side and bottles with 
bottoms cut evenly off, attracted the notice of the 
pupils; they used these things at first as a matter 
of course, but ina day or two they began to ask 
how holes could be made in glass, and how glass 
could be cut, and one day a request came to the 
teacher to give the class a talk on glass-cutting. 
The request was granted, and the little that the 
teacher knew on this subject was soon in the hands 
of the class, and at once the pupils began, of their 
own accord, to experiment in blowing and cutting 
glass, 

When we reached water-wheels, the lesson was 

assigned as follows: ‘** You all have seen water- 
wheels ; vou know the principles upon which they 
work; day after to-morrow each may bring in the 
model of a water-wheel.”” A murmur of conster- 
nation went roun.i the class. The girls especially 
“never could.” Try, and if you do not succeed, all 
right; use any material you please.” Next day 
came four wheels; each different from the others 
and each showing the ingenuity of the maker. The 
wheels were displayed in class, and it so happened 
that the principal walked in, and noticing the 
strange objects, examined one. He heartily prais- 
ed the little models, walking off with one to show 
that to a visitor in another room. That was enough 


the appointed day nearly every pupil came with 
a wheel ; paper wheels, card board wheels, tin and 
wooden wheels, and one ingenious maiden offered 
upacork wheel. Over shot, under-shot and breast, 
there they were, some askew and shaky, nearly 
all neat and firm. Many with the frame-work for 
supporting the wheel, and some with the mill-race 


Considering the tools at the pupils’ command, 
their success was surprising. Where no tin-cut- 
ting and bending tools were at hand, an old pair 
of shears, a hammer and sc ‘ew-driver, furnished 
all the implements. As solder was a minus quan- 
tity, the joining had to be done without, and the 
largest tin-wheel was made without solder and 
without driving a nail, The paper wheels came 
mostly from the girls, but displayed much inge- 
nuity, especially the over-shot ones. The pupils 
were interested in exnmining each other’s work, 
and were anxious to make the wheels go. 
suggested that water would spoil the card wheels, 
and one bright boy begged to go to the kindergar- 
ten and borrow a jar of sand, The sand wastried 
and the wheels really moved, some better thau 
others, and here was displayed a tendency on the 
part of the class to investigate why the pour ones 
did not work well; this was encouraged and all 
the wheels were tried, it took nearly a whole reci- 
tation period, especially as the tin and wooden 
wheels had to be tried with water, but the teacher 
felt the time to be well spent, as the interest of the 
pupils was insnred by seeing their first work in 
actual operation before their companions. 
The next experiment was the making of the 
chain-pump, and with much the same result as 
with the wheels. There was no trouble now in 
getting pupils to study the philosophy lesson; on 
the contrary, it was to be feared that other lessons 
would be neglected for this study. 
morning, at noon, and after school, boys and girls 
were found in the Philosophy room, examining the 
instruments, working over their inventions, and 
studying the plates in the books, for on the teach- 
er’s desk were a number of different philosophies 
which the pupils were invited to consult. 
During the course of the talks upon water. the 
subject of the ram arose. We had nothing among 
our apparatus to illustrate the ram. After study- 
ing the diagrams in the books and illustrating the 
subject upon the board, there was still a feeling of 
dissatisfaction; the new method had struck root, 
and a girl finally asked, ‘‘ Can’t we make a ram ?” 
and all the bright eyes in the room asked, ‘“‘Can’t 
we?” The teacher said, ‘‘ We will try; what ma- 
terials do we -.need ?” 


Early in the 


Next the air- 





to fan the risingSenthusiasm into a blaze, and upon 


stationary basin, anda table running along one 
side of theroom. There was the teacher's desk, and 
ahalf-dozen ordinary recitation benches. Opening 
from the room was acloset, and in this closet were 
shelves and books upon which the apparatus was 
arranged. The smallness of our quarters made it 
necessary to arrange things as compactly as possi- 
ble. To insure this, the pupils were shown where 
things belonged, and when an article was used it 
was required to put it at once in its place. This 
the pupils soon learned to do carefully. Also, the 
water, sand, and all other untidy evidences of work 
had to be removed by the pupil who occasioned 
the disorder, and towels were kept in the closet for 
this purpose, an old one to wipe off the table and 
floor, a good one for glass, etc. ; also a dust-pan and 
brush were hanging in the closet, and soon it be- 
came a mark of disgrace for the pupils to leave a 
soiled class-room. Careless ones became careful, 
careful ones more careful. 





For the ScHoon JOURNAL. 
QUESTIONING. 


By “B.” 

Much bungling work is done in the school-room 
by those who do not question in a natural way, 
Having no definite idea of whatis to be accom- 
plished by questions, they fire them off ina hap- 
hazard way. By means of proper questions the 
pupils are led to comprehend and analyze truths ; 
are shown their errors in reasoning or apprehen- 
sion, and their minds are aroused to attention and 
activity. The teacher is able by skilful questions 
to determine the mental habits of individual pu- 
pils ; torebuke the indifferent; to check the too 
assured; to encourage the despondent, and to im- 
prove the language of the pupils. 

There are two kinds of questions : those that re- 
quire simple facts im answer, called sometimes 
what questions, and those which require answers 
in regard to the relations which facts bear to each 
other, the why questions. The kind of question to 
be used the teacher must determine from the de- 
gree of development attained by the pupil, and 
from the nature of the subject under consideration. 
The question should always be adapted to the men- 
tal ability of the pupil. It should be rather above 
than below his attainments, in order to stimulate 
him to greater exertion. For example, in the geo- 
graphy lesson are two questions : ‘‘ What is the 
capital of New York State ?” and, ‘‘ What was the 
necessity of digging the Welland Canal?” If you 
ask the latter question of the dull boy in the class, 
and the formerof the bright boy, the dull boy is 





One suggested a pipe t0| discouraged and the bright one is disappointed; 
conduct the water, and Addie volunteered to bring 


a piece of unused hose from home. 
chamber was discussed, and after much cudgeling 
of brains, a bottle with a valve in the cork and a 
hole in the side, fitted with a glass tube, was de- 
cided upon. A marble wassuggested for the valve |geok to make them convey all that the case de- 
at the end of the pipe. Alfred volunteered to fix 
the bottle. After many experiments, closely watch- 
ed by the pupils (all this was done out of school- 
hours,) a valve was finally made of a disc of dent- 
ist’s rubber; the hole was bored and the tube fixed 
in place with hot sealing-wax. After working a 
week Alfred finished the ram, and the class watch- 
ed with breathless interest to see it tried. The 
water was turned on in a small stream, the bal! at 
the end of the tube rose, filled the opening, the 
valve to the air-chamber lifted, and—in went the 
water and slowly mounted the glass tube. But/(, «What did the Dutch do !” either of which 
alas! the valve lifted but once and fell not at all; 
the force of the.water held the marble in place, and | other question would be, “‘ When, and by whom 
the only escape being the air-chamber, it rushed 
through there, to all appearances working beauti-|tiong definite. but not too communicative ; and, 
fully. but sharp eyes detected the true state of af-|again. ask questions that will bring out the imyport- 
fairs, and Alfred set to work again to experiment ant facts. — - 

in valves and distances. Who shall say that the Ask questions in logical order; keep the steps of 
time spent on this one instrument was not of more 
real value to Alfred and his companions than 4&/natural order. Thus, you are training him to logi- 
term of book recitations? Do not be alarmed when |cal thinking. Remember that the aid given by the 
an experiment fails; the failure is often of more | teacher is to be only temporary, while the investi- 
value than success. 


while, by reversing the order, the dull boy has a 
chance of showing that he knows something of the 
subject, and the bright boy has a chance to display 
his brightness, and both are pleased. 

All questions convey more or less information. 


mands, but no more. Example: John is called 
upon to recite in history; you wish to ascertain 
how well he has prepared his lessson. If you ask: 
“John, in what year did the Dutch settle New 
York ?” you tell him three facts, and require him 
to tell you but one. On the other hand, suppose 
your aim is to make your question convey as little 
information as possible ; involved in the question 
and answerare four facts: a setlement was made 
at acertain place on a certain date and by a certain 
people, You might ask, ‘‘ What happened in 1813 ?” 


would be bewildering, because too indefinite. The 


was New York first settled?” Make your ques- 


the process clearin your own mind, and by your 
questions lead the pupil to take them in their 


— of the pupil must be permanent. Seek, 
refore, as fast as possible, to give him the pow- 





A word in regard to the care of the room. Our |er to ask his own questions and pursue his investi- 
room was a small class-room with a gas-fixture, a | gations unaided. 
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For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
THE GEOGRAPHY CLASS. 


“The Engadine” is the name of the beautiful 
valley in Switzerland through which the river Inn 
pursues its winding and picturesque course. It 
has in late years become a popular resort for 
tourists and almost everyone who travels abroad 
takes his lead-pencil and marks this point of in- 
terest as one not to be missed. It isnearly sixty miles 
in length, and its greatest breadth is only a mile 
and a half. Lying at an altitude varying from 
8,500 to 6,000 feet above the level of the sea, the 
climate is so severe that cattle are kept in stall 
seven months out of twelve; the only grain raised 
is rye, and potatoes seldom mature in the brief 
summer, The inhabitants, numbering about 12,- 
000 souls, are very prosperous. The village dwell- 
ings are at once very picturesque and comfortable. 
Summer resorts in the Engadine are largely patron- 
ised especially St. Moritz and Tarasp-Bad, both of 
which are celebrated for their mineral baths. 

A singular characteristic of the great valley is 
numerous springs from which issue jets of carbonic 
acid gas, destructive to all small animals or birds 
that come within reach of the deadly fumes. 

Winter arrives early in the Engadine, and 
tourists who remain after the short summer can 
enjoy skating and coasting at the resorts long before 
the season for these sports begins in other parts of 
Europe. 

The River Avon is to the English people what our 
own Hudson is to us. The upper Avon, is a hun- 
dred miles in length, but along all its winding 


ments; (2) to plane a piece of an even thickness, 





tenon. 


piece having eight sides or corners. 


to fit a 3 hole; (8) to make a mortise. 


paper the several pieces. 


gether the different pieces to make good joints; (3) 
to put together the different pieces with glue. 
Lesson XIV.—(1) To make a hox for the oil stone, 


gether two pieces. 


tenon; (2) gluing. 


square. 


(2) to make a mortise; (3) to fit them togethér; 
(4) to plane and square. 
Lesson XVI1I.—(1) Planing and squaring; (2) 


to be made (review); (5) to fasten mortise and 
tenon with draw bore. 

The cost of these thirty-five lessons, of two hours 
gach, to two classes of 18 each (36 boys, each two 
hours’ lesson per week) : 


: : ‘ Instructor. : ‘ : A 3 ; 
course from Naseby, in Northamptonshire, to : : 
Tewksbury, in Gloucestershire, where it joins the a0 ws gmat and mantertel’to'wouk up: od 


Severn, is bordered by a thousand memories of 
romance, poesy and history. The three historic 
counties of Warwick, Leicester and Worcester are 
bisected by it. At either end is the site of a battle- 
field memorable in English history, Naseby, where 
the troopers of Prince Rupert went down before 
Cromwell’s grim Ironsides, and Tewksbury, where 
the heroic Margaret of Anjou fought her last battle 





CLASS WORK. 


By JEROME ALLEN, President of Normal School, 
St. Cloud, Minn. 
EXPRESSION.—Be sure your pupils have ideas, 
then require prompt and continuous expression. 
Let the pupil tell hisown story. Do not interrupt 
and lost it to Edward of York, in the wars of the}|him. Let the form of expression take care of it- 
roses. On its banks are magnificent forests,|self. Get him to be self-reliant. Do not saya 
medieval towns, and grand old castles, Warwick, word during the entire recitation if it is possible to 
and Kenilworth reflect their towers in its waters,|avoidit. Let the class do the talking. It is ex- 





one end to be wider than the other; (8) to make a 


Lesson X.—(1) Paring with chisel; (2) cutting 
chamfer with chisel and plane; (3) to make a 


Lesson XI.—(1) Marking and boring; (2) to re- 
duce each end of the eight-cornered square pieces 


Lesson XII —(1) To cut a square block to a de- 
scribed shape; (2) to chamfer the same; (3) to sand- 


Lesson XIIT.—(1) Sand-papering; (2) fitting to- 


to be made of two pieces of wood; (2) to halve to- 


Lesson XVI.—(i) Make a double open mortise | 
and tenon; (2) sand-papering; (3) to plane and, 40es a woman receive such liberal pay for her work 


marking; (8) marking tenon (review); (4) mortise 


and Stratford-upon-Avon stands on its banks, sur- 
runded by its oak woods, Stratford, where Shakes- 
peare was born, where he lived, and where his 
ashes lie in the old Gothic church whose spire 
shows many a league over the meadows, fields and 
forests, as you ride in from London. 





HAND LESSON. 


(The following are the lessons given in the Dwight School 
Boston. Each boy was marked for his work; no one was tardy; 
the time was 2 to 4 P. M.; two lessons per week.) 


Lesson I.--(1) Striking square blows; (2) nailing, 
first process; (3) nail and setting nail; (4) nailing 
on line; (5) nailing flush; (6) blind nailing. 

Lesson II.—(1) Toe nailing; (2) straightening 
small piece of pine; (3) planing surface of small 
piece of pine; (4) planing surface of large piece of 
pine. 

Lesson IlI.-—(1) Joint and square the edge of 
the board; (2) remove the jointer’s iron, and re-ad- 
just it; (8) learn to use the gauge; (4) learn to use 
the splitting saw; (5) learn to use the rule and 
pencil in drawing parallel lines, 

Lesson IV.—(1) Learn to use the vhali and line; 
(2) learn to use the try square with pencil and 
knife. 

Lesson V.—(1) Learn to use the cutting-off saw; 
(2) remove the jointer's iron; (3) sharpen the plane 
iron on the oil stone. 

Lesson VI.—(1) Learn to use the cutting-off saw 
with bench hooks; (2) learn to use the block plane; 
(3) learn to cut a chamfer with a chisel. 

Lesson VII.—(1) To cut a chamfer with a plane; 
(2) to learn to use the bit and bit brace. 

Lesson VIII,--1) To plane a piece to an even 
thickness and width; (2) to make several pieces 
of the same length and width; (8) to make one 
piece of a certain length and width. 

Lesson IX.—(1) To nail together several pieces, 
work out the same, making a box with three apart- 





tremely hurtful to a pupil to be constantly inter- 
rupted by a teacher ; it causes him to loseall inter- 


——a 


THINGS TO TELL THE SCHOLARS. 
Mr. W. 8. GitBertT has made so much money by 
his dramatic writings, that he is building a $250,000 
house. [Explain this to the pupils.) 


THERE are now 161 cities in Europe where tele- 
‘phones are in use, having a total of 30,066 subscrib- 
ers. In Asia there are 7 with 420 subscribers, in 
‘Africa 4 with 240, in America 126 with 47,105 sub- 
scribers, and in Australia 4 with 879. The aver- 
age subscribers in America for every town are 378, 
against 187 in European cities. 
TEMPERANCE.—Denmark is decreasing her drink- 
,ing-places by stringent legislation, While there 
‘has been in the United States a slight decrease in 
wine and whiskey drinking, as contrasted with the 
increage of population, during the last ten years, 





Lesson XV.—(1) To make an open mortise and , the increase in beer-drinking has been greatly in 


| excess of the increase of population. 
| CELIA Lo@an says, that ‘‘in no other occupation 


|as on the stage. Few and fortunate are the female 


Lesson XVII.—(1) To make a tenon (review) ;| Writers who make $10,000 or $20,000 by a lifetime 


of work; but this is not unfrequently the net re- 
sults of a single season to the actress.” But few 
are the actresses who can get this; one out of mil- 
lions. 


A CHINESE teacher in Hong Kong has completed 
| present which he intended for the British Princes. 
‘It consists of a stanza of poetry, composed by the 

teacher himself, and contains thirty-three distinct 
and well-formed Chinese characters, written out 


$175.00 without any contractions, on one grain of unhulled 


rice. The grain is enclosed, under a magnifying 
' glass, in a silver locket. 
THE work of digging the canal to connect Lakes 
Eustis and Dora, in Florida, revealed an ancient 
city. Ata distance of over four feet below the 
level of Lake Dora a mound was discovered, The 
| excavations revealed the existence of a clearly- 
defined wall, composed of a dark-brown sand-stone, 
very much crumbled in places. It was evidently 
the site of an ancient home or fortification, and 
was part of a submerged city or town or fortifica- 
‘tion, older by centuries than anything yet dis- 
covered in that portion of Florida. 


. Uniucky Frmay.—Friday is regarded by many 
people as an unlucky day, though no good reason 


est and spontaneity. One of the hardest things exists why this distinction, should be conferred 
for a teacher to learn is to hold his tongue. Let ypon it. Our Saviour was crucified on Friday, 
the class criticise, and at the last—the very last—' and the shadow of that awful tragedy has rested 
in the fewest words possible, let the teacher correct upon the day ever since. But it is the deed and 
and decide. not the day which the Christian world abhors. 
Your Manner.—It is not uncommon for a teach-| Many important events, which have proved _bless- 
er to usu such exclamations as these: ‘ Now, all ings to millions, have occurred on this day which 
who have any criticisms to offer, raise their the unthinking and superstitions regard as ‘‘un- 
hands.” ‘Didn't you notice any mistakes?” lucky.” If you have anything to do on Friday, 
“Well now ; [am astonished you didn’t see those do it, and you will succeed just as well as you 
mistakes.”, ‘‘ Now, don’t all speak at once.” would on any other day of the week. 


Those who are at all familiar with school-room | A WRITER says that it is generally thought that 


work will recognize such expressions as these are the age of trees may be ascertained by the number 
among the most common uttered by teachers. They 


are not only unnecessary, but injurious. .\ genial, 
observant and self-contained spirit is above all 
price to a teacher. Ranting is more contrary to 
good taste before the young than before the old. 


_of concentric ligneous layers or “‘ rings,” each layer 
, corresponding to the growth of a year. This prin- 
ciple does not apply to tropical and equatorial trees, 
as is shown by the following facts: M. Clarency 


visited the ruins of Palenque, 1m Mexico, in’ 1859, 
and again in 1881. On his first expedition the 
» party cut down several trees to get at the pyramid. 
meta New shoots have since grown, which must, of 
NatTHan Ha.e.—Connecticut should erect a statue COUTS® all be of thesame age--22 years. On one 
to Nathan Hale, the patriot spy, who was hanged of these M. Clarency counted no fewer than 230 
by British soldiers in the city of New York during concentric layers. 
the Revolution. He was a Connecticut youth, a 4 HorocRapu.—The French is for several reasons 
Yale student, a New-London school teacher and a We understand, superior to any other. ‘The compo- 
spy. He accepted his secret mission with a ful] ‘ Sition is as follows :— 
knowledge of the penalty that would follow cap- | Good ordinary glue 100 parts. 
ture. Moreover, he was arrested while making! Glycerine.  / . . . 80 
his way back to the American lines with all the; Barium sulphate finely powdered 25 
information he had been sent to acquire, and if he’ (Or the same amount of kaolin.) 
had returned to Washington's headquarters alive’ Water. .  . 
the Revolutionary war might have been terminated Some use nothing 
more ——r than it was. Of course, he was 


, as all spies were before his time and have 
been since. Hale was none the less a hero on that 


Supply motive power to the class machine; set it 
running and handle the breaks yourself with firm 
steady, encouraging hand.—Miss B. 





} - 825 * 
but the glue, glycerine and 
water. A piece of tin turned up at the edges a half 
inch’ will hold the mixture, First dissolve the 





account, and his statue will make an appropriate lue in water, heat it, addthen the glycerine. Use 
icut State house. analine i (Explain this to the scholars.) 


addition to the Connecticut 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. Jamaica on the 10th, President Palmer in the chair. Pa- LETTERS. 
pers on the following subjects were read and discussed : 
NEW YORK CITY. “How far shall home talent be employed mm our schools?” Tho Baker wil reply  lettwrband qusstions thas will be of gen 


Asst. Supt. Calkins gave two most valuable lectures 
pefore the Primary Principals’ Association on ‘‘Primary 
Reading” : on Nov. 22, to the fifth and sixth grades ; 
and on Nov. 27th to thesecond, third and fourth grades. 
About 600 teachers were in attendance. 


It appears that there are in the public schools as teach- 
ers 1,302 graduates of the Normal College, 100, who 
have been pupils but did not graduate, and 184 gradu- 
ates of the Saturday Normal College; the 1,575 remain- 
ing teachers are not graduates of the college. 

The annual report of the Ladies’ Association of ‘“‘The 
Sheltering Arms” shows the beneficent work possible 
forsuch a heavenly charity. It is for the benefit of 
crippled, homeless, indigent children, too young to be 
at once admitted into other institutions. All children old 
enough attend the neighboring public school, and the 
larger girls are trained to household work. Itis located 
at 10th avenue and 129th street, and is under the direct 
presidency of Rev. T. M. Peters. 

The old Fifth-Street School Association, an organiza- 
tion made up of the scholars who attended the present 
Public School No, 13 in the days before the war, met in 
the school building in Fifth street, near Avenue D. 
Among the ‘‘ old boys” present were 8S. M. Wright, F. 
B. Van Vleck, James Youngs, W. W. Nichol, 8. B. 
Rhodes, A. Harrison, 8S. W. Mayhan. A. W. Moynahan, 
James McCoy, and John H. Roberts. Letters were read 
from a number of the older attendants of the school. 


THe ‘“‘ TURNSCHULE,”—On Third street near the Bow- 
ery is the large building of the Turnverin. It is very 
interesting to see the litttle fellows in the gymnasium 
go through their motions, hang from the horizontal 
bar, leap over wooden horses, or climb smooth poles to 
the ceiling. There are ten classes in drawing, aggregat- 
ing about 500 boys and 200 girls. The course begins 


with simple elementary forms, and the pupils are taken’ 


at six orseven years of age. The instruction is given 
in the lower classes from large cards prepared for the 


and “‘ How shall cigarette smoking be prevented?” An 
able address was delivered in the afternoon by Rev. D. 
M. Walcott, of Rutherford, N. J., on “ Truth ;” also an 


schools. The meeting was said to be a decided improve- 
ment on past meetings, owing to the fact that they have 
a live president. 

American INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION.—A premium of 
sixty dollars, arising from the ‘‘ Bicknell Fund” of one 
thousand dollars, will be given to the writer of the best 
essay (if worthy) on the topic: ‘“‘The New Education : 
its origin, history, principles, methods, and results.” 
Conditions: (1) The essay will not be limited as to 
length ; (2) It should be written legibly on sheets of 
essay or sermon paper; (8) It should be sent to the 
secretary of the committee, on or before April 1, 1884; 
(4) The essay receiving the prize becomes the property 
of the American Institute of Instruction, and may be 
read at the annual meeting ; (6) MSS. should be signed 
with a fictitious name, and should be accompanied by a 
sealed envelope containing the real and fictitious name 
of the writer, P. O. address, etc., with an inclosure of 
postage stamps for return of MSS. if not accepted. Ad- 
dress Thomas B. Stockwell, Secretary, Providence, R, I. 
THE CORRESPONDENCE UNIVERSITY.— -two rep- 
utable professors selected from some of our best col- 
leges and those of Great Britain, make a faculty that 
teach by correspondence. Many of these professors are 
not only reputable but distinguished specialists in col- 
legiate and post-collegiate instruction. It is an institu- 
tion that somewhat resembles the ‘‘ Boston Reading 
Club,” and the ‘ Chautauqua University.” ‘‘ Those 
whom it is intended directly to benefit are: (1) Persons 
engaged in professional studies which can be taught by 
correspondence ; (2) graduates doing collegiate or ad- 
vanced work ; (8) under-teachers in the various schools 
and colleges ; (4) those preparing for college, either by 
themselves or at schools where instruction is not given 
































purpose, and from the blackboard, very much as in the 
public schools. In the classes a little higher, more com- 
plicated forms, embracing examples of the different re- 
cognized schools of histuric art, are prepared by the 
teachers and used as copies by the pupils. Still higher. 
prepared copies are used, and drawing from casts. per- 
spective, and geometrical drawing are taught. There is 
also aclass in modeling. For these 700 scholars there 
are only eight teachers. The classes are divided in 
their time, most of them coming only twice a week. 
The time of class work is both afternoon and evening, 
Many of the students were engaged during the day in 
the various trades, as carvers, stone-cutters, wood- 
workers, and especially lithographers. The room in 
the topmost story is filled with figures, busts and casts 
of all sorts, which are used as models by the pupils who 
work in clay. Among them is the original cast of the 
statue of Franklin in Printing House Square. Many of 
the pupils go to the Cooper Union School to supplement 
the instruction they get here. The girls take it up as 
an accomplishment, and very seldom use it in earning 
aliving. The Turnverin (the society that conducts the 
school) is composed of Germans by birth or descent, as- 
sociated for mutual physical or intellectual improve- 
ment. The schools give instruction in gymnastics, 
sewing, singing, German and drawing. 
&LSEWHERE. 
SCHENECTADY.—Supt. Van Santvoord does a good 
thing with his annual statement of his school. He not 
only sends it to the State Superintendent, but publishes 
itin the local papers: so that the people know what is 
going on, Let others follow. , 
Mass.—Supt. Bent, of Clinton, proposes to have teach- 
ers and others contribute a few cents weekly toward the 
purchase of books for a teacher’s professional library. 
The plan has been in vogue some time in the West, 
where valuable libraries are already the result of such 
co-operation. 
W-4SHINGTON.—The Bureau of Education has issued a 
circular letter of inquiry us to the best means of secur- 
ing that uniformity in the amount of elementary study 
of physics and chemistry now so sadly lacking in pre- 
paratory and high schools. The aim is to have a defi- 
nite limit set to this amount, and then for colleges to 
take up the studies at this point and confine their at- 
tention to the higher instruction. This would save a 
vast amount of repetition, and advance our colleges to 
more nearly the grade they ought to have. 
N. Y.—The Queens Co. Teachers’ Association met at 


in all branches ; (5) members of cultivated families that 
are obliged to live in remote localities ; (6) officers and 
men in the United States army or navy ; (7) persons 
who intend to try any of the civil service examinations ; 
(8) young men and women in stores or shops, or on 
farms, who are desirous to learn, but cannot leave their 
labors to attend school; and, finally, those in any walk 
of life who would gladly take up some study under 
competent private guidance.” Further particulars can 
be obtained from the secretary, Prof. Wait, of Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
FOREIGN. 

Prussia.—The University of Berlin has been recently 
adorned by the erection of twostatues representing the 
two brothers William von Humboldt, the father of the 
university, and Alexander von Humboldt, the natural- 
ist. The statue of the latter represents him contemplat- 
ing a plant which he holds in his hands. 

ENGLAND.—The balloting for rector of the University 
of St. Andrew’s resulted in the election of James Russell 
Lowell, United States Minister to Great Britain, who 
defeated Edward Gibson, Member of Parliament fur 
Dublin University, by 18 votes. Mr. Lowell was sup- 
ported on purely literary grounds. Mr. Lowell received 
100 and Mr. Gibson 82 votes ; the votes were cast by the 
students. 

BuLGaRia.—The newspapers attacked Robert College 
and ‘“‘The Home School” at Constantinople, represent- 
ing them as mere money-making concerns. In reply, 
the Prince of Bulgaria conferred the Bulgarian decora- 
tion upon President Washburn, Prof. Long, and Prof. 
Pancretoff, for their eminent services in educating Bul- 
garian youth. [Good.}—The Home School for girls at 
Constantinople is enjoying an exceedingly prosperous 
term. nearly one hundred pupils are now studying 
there. It is under the charge of Miss West,a former 
associate of the Editor of the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


PearRL-MaxineG.—A pearl-making industry has 
sprung up in the Thuringian forests of 
The secret of making the so-called lacklustre ” 
pearls, was accidentally discovered by a work- 
man, who put one of the original samples in his 
mouth, and felt a tiny grain of sand upon it. Previ- 
ous to this acids had been tried without success, 
but the lucky workman tried “rubbing up” the 
pearls with common sand, and, in less than a week, 










































Referring to certain good writing on a black-board, 
would you say, “ It is written smooth,” or “‘ It is writ 
ten smoothly ?” Cor. 

(Prof. A. Reed, of ‘‘ Reed and Kellogg’s Grammar,” 
kindly answers this query as follows.—Eb. } 

“ Neither of the two expressions, ‘It is written 
smooth,’ ‘It is written smoothly,’ concerning which 
your correspondent wishes light, is altogether a happy 
one ; but from his choice of the word ‘smooth’ I pre- 
sume he intends to refer to the manner of execution ; if 
so, he should use the adverb. The failure on the part 
of some of our most cultivated writers to distinguish 
between the office of an adverb modifier and that of an 
adjective complement is often really painful. This 
confusion arises from trusting such matters entirely to 
the ear or to a ‘sense of feeling.’ Against the popular 
delusion that the study of the English sentence, from a 
scientific or analytic point, is no essential part of the 
equipment of a man of letters, there seems now to be a 
decided reaction. If tothe other qualifications of the 
literary man should be added the discipline obtained 
from a thorough study of the logical relations of words 
in sentences, such errors as those referred to could 
hardly occur. 

** The error of the uneducated is in the use of adjec- 
tives for adverbs ; as, ‘ He writes good, ‘She behaves 
very bad,’ etc. Possibly the offense given to the culti- 
vated ear by such vulgarisms may have sent the edu- 
cated to the opposite extreme and led to the use of ad- 
verbs after such verbs as look, feel, smell, sound, appear, 
etc., when the circumstance is to express some quulity 
of the thing, and not the manner of the action. The 
force of the adjective and that of the adverb are some- 
times so nearly identical, that the use of one for the 
other would make little difference : but in most instances 
the line of distinction can be clearly drawn. We say. 
‘She looks beautiful, or cold’ (quality or condition of 
the person,) ‘ She looks coldly on him’ (manner of jook- 
ing on him,) ‘ Everything appeared strange’ (condition 
of the thing, as it appeared,) ‘ My head feels bad’ (is in 
a bad condition as perceived by the sense of feeling,) 
‘The rose smells sweet’ (quality as perceived by the 
sense of smell, etc.) The idea of being is generaily 
prominent in those verbs that take adjective comple- 
ments, In the examples above we express the idea of 
being beautiful, cold, strange, or sweet. 

* The simple tests here suggested will be sufficient to 
enable the student having a fair knowledge of the sen- 
tence to distinguish the use of the adjective and the 
adverb, at least, in those instances in which the distinc- 
tion would be worth making.” 





I want to say a word to the teachers of Missouri on 
useless knowledge. To know the population of every 
small town on the globe, to know how to spell words 
which will never be met in after life, is not only useless 
knowledge, but forcing this on the child's mind cheats 
it out of much valuable knowledge which our schools 
should give. While visiting a school last spring I had 
the pleasure of examining a class in primary arithmetic. 
Most of the class could repeat the table readily, but 
when I told them to draw a line on the board one foot 
in length, some drew a line six inches long and some a 
line two feet long. One boy said a peck measure was 
about the size ot a half bushel. This lack of practical 
knowledge was the result of erroneous teaching. Had 
these pupils been taught to use a foot measure, a peck 
measure, a gallon measure, to step-off an acre of land, 
their judgment in business life would be much better. 
In course of time, children get tolerably correct ideas 
of these things, but why should we teach them useless 
knowledge and wait for them to discover that which is 
useful? The higher grade of pupils is subject to the 
same erroncous methods. It would be no greater folly 
to teach the babe that has not yet learned the name of 
a chair, a tree, vr a horse, the multiplication table, than 
it is to teach older pupils all about the sun, moon, and 
stars, depths of ocean, height of mountains, kilograms, 
etc., when they have not been taught to write a plain 
promissory note, nor to count up the interest on one. 
Some pupils know more of Australia than of Missouri, 
more of foreign exchange than of simple interest, more 
of Latin phrases, than of words used in business life. 
Missouri. L. B. Coares. 


In a recent number of the JOURNAL, you say that W, 
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D. Hogan, of Eureka Springs; Arki, writes they “want 
alive man to help build up a Baptist college” there. 
With the above for a text, you say some very good 
things about live men. There ‘is another side to the 
question on which I would like to say just a word. Are 
the Eureka Springs folks ready, to pay a ‘live man” to 
build up the college? My observation is, and I know a 
good deal about severa] denominational colleges, that 
they all want live men to build them up, but are not 


ready to pay for them. 


Now, Lam not down on denominational colleges; I 
think, asa class, they are the best schools we have ; but 
I know of several men who have literally laid their 


liveson the altar of such colleges. I know of many 
more who are live, earnest, toiling men and women, 


who wil! not leave the work, for the love of it and for 


the sake of the cause, who would be greatly rejoiced 
could they make the ‘two ends meet” at the close of 
the year without so much fret and worry. Pay better 
salaries and there will be more live teachers. I say. You 
sit down to prepare for your morrow’s work, and desire 
to look up a few points in connection with your teach- 
ing. or, you get your JOURNAL and read of Col, Parker’s 
‘- Talks on Teaching,”’ and wish to send for it, You look 
int» your purse and find that, instead of having the few 
dollars to buy the other needed books, you. do not even 
have the dollar for the “* Taiks.” I tell you, Mr. Editor, 
this takes the life out of a teacher. There, is plenty of 
wealth in this country to pay the teacher. Let him be 
paid, then, and the number of live men and women will 
greatly increase. J. 





The benefits derived from the study of geography 
may be classified under three general heads, viz. ; to be 
able to read understandingly, to converse fluently, and 
to increase mental discipline. For the latter, geogra- 
phy is of minor importance compared with mathemat- 
ics, therefore the teaching of this subject should aim to 
better fit the pupil for reading and conversation. Much’ 
time is spent in learning long lessons which are forgot- 
ten almost as soon aslearned. Why? Because the pupil 
sees no practical point in them. While the method of 
teaching geography wholly from the newspaper is ob- 
jectionable, yet facts gleaned from them, either by 
teacher or class, will give a reality to much that seems 
but vague possibility to the pupil, e.g., the late erup- 
‘ion in Java may be made a subject for a series of _les- 
sons in which the text book serves as a reference,. For 
the more advanced pupils, the volcanoes, tides, cur- 
rents, volcanic zones, etc., may be studied with interest, 
Thus taking up topics that occur daily, instead of be- 
ginning at the first and going through—cramming to 
piss the examination. In direct opposition to the laws 
of association, the memory can hold but few of the 
facts thus committed to its care ; therefore years of hard 
study are of but little, if any, use to the pupil. In 
teaching relief forms, next to viewing the natural forms, 
moulding in sand gives a clearer understanding of the 
definitions than anything else—always moulding the 
form before giving the definition. M. A, C. 


What rank does General Sheridan hold yf! 


[Gen. Sheridan has assumed the duties of the office 
vacated by Gen. Sherman. The first’ Constitutional 
Congress made the highest military officer lieutenant- 
colonel. At the time of the threatened war with France, 
Congress created the office of lieutenant-general, and 
later the office of General, and conferred both these upon 
Washington. Both offices expired with his death. In 
1856 the grade of lieutenant-general was revived in order 
that it might be conferred upon General Winfield Scott 
for his services in the Mexican war, with the proviso 
that when this office should have been once filled and 
become vacant, the office itself should expire. Ten years 
later the office was revived and conferred upon General 
Grant ; and a year after the close of the war the grade 
of general was revived and bestowed upon him, the for- 
mer office being stil! maintained. When Grant became 
President, Licutenant-General Sherman was promoted 
to the office of general, and Major-General Sheridan 
became heutenant-general, and is so still, Im 1870 it 
was also provided that the offices of general and lieu- 
tenant-general should continue until a vacancy should 
occur in the same, and no longer. 





A partial use of good methods is too often accepted 
as true.teaching, To the usual reading off and answer- 
ing of printed map questions a teacher, adds a few 
“waking up” questions; and this passes for real teach- 
ing while, in fact, the pupilsare not yet prepared, for 


any such printed or oral questions. They should._first; 


be taught by means of models or moulding, the imagina; 
. /fion should:be trained and the ‘power to read; ixitelli- 


gently acquired. In another case the young reader 
learns words as wholes, yet it is not long before he is 
reading sentences in the painfully slow way of the A, 
B, C, victim. The fault is in not following up word- 
learning by the equally necessary sentence-learning. 
Again, dictation lessons supersede oral spelling. But 
the exercise degenerates into mere ear-copying of the 
words of another, while the intellectual performance of 
talking with the pencil is entirely neglected. And 
again, an attempt is made to keep the little one truly 
busy. They copy sentences and stories but are not re- 
quired to read what they have written. Such use, of 
the new methods is little better than the old ways of 
teaching. E. D BRINKERHOFF. 

[Some goods points are found in this letter, but ‘‘ half 
a loaf is better than no bread.” —Ep. } 





I took hold of a certain ungraded school, numbering 
about fifty-five pupils at present. Some of the patrons 
decline to get books for their children, which they 
should do without any hesitation. (1) Please, will you 
inform me how to win their patronage and how to teach 
Geography and Grammar in such cases? (2) Give me 
the name and address of publishers of the following 
books and prices of each:—‘‘The Laws of Health ;” 
Prof. Little’s Drawing Book. C. B. 

[(1) Be reasonable about the supply of books. If they 
decline to get needed books, then go for the children. 
You can teach geography from the blackboard by topics. 
Books are a great convenience, but are far from being 
necessities. If you arouse an interest, the children will 
seldom fail to get the necessary books from their 
paients. (2) Write to Baker, Pratt & Co., N. Y—Eb.] 


Our Grammars tell us that plural means ‘more than 
one.” It seems to me the plural number should be 
defined as meaning “‘two or more.” If it be simply 
more than one, it will embrace the fractiona) parts be- 
tween one and two. See how that would work. There 
are two apples on a tree. I take one in my hand and 
a fractional part of the other larger than the head of a 
pin. Have I then ‘‘apples” in my hand? 
J.C. BRUNER. 

[No you have not ‘‘ apples” in a physicl sense. But 
you have apples in a gramatical sense; you would say 
‘* one and one five-hundredth apples,” ‘‘ one and three- 
fourths dollars,” would you not? In these cases two 
units are needful to express the quantity desired, 
though not all of both is used.—Eb. ] 





I have found a very interesting subject for general 
exercises in the various properties of common substances, 
the nature of which is not generally understood. As 
the nunaber of articles suitable for such investigation is 
comparatively small, the number of exercises will be 
somewhat limited. I suggest the following topics for 
each substance, and subjoin a few common articles : 
Substance: Putty, whiting. isinglass, castor-oil, cam- 
phor, turpentine, copperas. Composition : Mixture of 
whiting and linseed oil. Use: 1. In windows; 2. In 
wood-word ; 8. Under paint ; 4. In various mouldings, 
Price, ten cents per Ib. J. W. Smiru. 





I have only been a reader of the ScHooL JOURNAL 
for two months; but I already find it a great help to 
me in the school-room. I think every teacher should 
take your paper if he wants to make a success of teach- 
ing. J. CO. METzTEr. 


Cam you tell me where I can buy a “‘scratcher” to 
make lines on slates? Mrs. 8S. F. 8. 
[We know of nothing of this kind yet on the market. 
Let some one invent and manufacture some simple, 
practical and cheap apparatus. A file and a ruler are 
generally used.—Ep. ] 


What is the best text-book on etiquette that you can 
reccommend for use in the school-room ?.I want a plain, 
pointed work and at a reasonable price. 

AS W. P. CAMPBELL. 
(J. B.. Lippincott & Co.; of Philadelphia, publish a 
sall volume, ‘‘ The Primer of Politeness,” by A. M. 
Gow ; price 75 cis.) 


At the last meeting of our County Association a dis- 
cussion took place as to which was the better manner 
of.reading the decimal expression (,!5) fifteen-hund- 
redths, or fifteen one-hundredths? I claimed that fif- 
teen-hundredths was the simplest, most exact, and the 
universal way. Was I correct in my views? 

J. H. STEPHENS, 








(Your réading is correct.) 


~¥our valuable paper is ever 4 welcome, visitor, and I 
know no otherthat excels it in quality oo oF. 0. 
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NOTES ON SOUTHERN SCHOOLS. 





(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


At Alexandria, scarcely out of Washington, th, 
visitor finds some twenty schools. Among then 
are four or five boarding schools. The well-know) 
Episcopal High School for Boys, Mr. Blackfon 
principal, is so fiourishing as scarcely to be able t; 
accommodate applicants. The location is very pic 
turesque, and the work is highly spoken of. Thy 
great.school centres in this State are: Alexandria 
Norfolk, Staunton, Charlottesville, Lexington, Wip. 
chester, Salem, and vicinity. Norfolk has two ver, 
superior schools which in any city would commanj 
attention, for the fine buildings, good apparatus 
and excellent faculties. The Norfolk College fo 
Young Ladies and the Leache-Wood Seminary fo; 
Young Ladies are both distinctively Christian. 

Norfolk College I deemed on my visit to be one 
of the first of the Southern schools; after seeing 
hundreds more in the South, this college, I found 
had made among the most abiding impressions in 
my mind. It is the ‘‘ Wellesley” of the South. 
The furnishings and appointments are of the most 
approved kinds. There are 27 commodious rooms 
used entirely for the work of the classes, including 
a fine college hall. The hoarding department 
building is also elegant. It has 280 student guests, 
and the charges are surprisingly moderate. 

At Staunton is a perfect nest of large, vigorous 
schools: the Augusta Female Seminary (Presby 
terian) with about 250 pupils; the Wesleyan Female 
Institute (Methodist) with 120 boarding and a large 
number of day pupils; the Virginia Female In.ti- 
tute (Episcopal), presided over by Mrs. Gen. J. E. 
B. Stuart, a lady of much culture, which school 
nu.Abers nearly 100 pupils: the Staunton Feinale 
Seminary (Lutheran) with about the same number 
of pupils; and Hoover's select High School for 
Boys for a limited number of boarders. Staunton, 
as an educational! centre, compares favorably with 
many Northern localities. The town, too, is a live 
business place, as is much remarked by strangers. 

Charlottesville is the seat of the University of 
Virginia and three boarding schools. The Univer- 
sity impresses the visitor, at the very first glance, 
as a real University ; its able faculty and the severe, 
high standard of scholarship mainta‘ned, entitle 
this University to rank with Harvard and Yale. 
There are numerous buildings, including 12 or li 
Professors’ houses, the latter facing a large open 
court. A new building, the Astronomical Observa- 
tory, has lately been erected, through the liberality 
of Mr. Leander J. McCormick, of Chicago, who alo 
gave the valuable refracting telescope, costing $50.,- 
000. Mr. Corcoran, of Washington, has also aided 
this college, which suffered much from the war. 
There are now here nearly 350 students, and the 
University will, doubtless, ere long, attain its ante 
bellum numbers. Its founder was Thomas Jeffer- 
son. 

Lexington, Va., has two noted Institutions: the 
Washington and Lee University and the Virginia 
Military Institute. Each is in charge of a promin- 
ent ex-Confederate general. At the head of the 
University is Gen. G. McCustis Lee, who succeeded 
his father, Gen. R. E Lee, in the Presidency. Gen. 
Francis H. Smith is at the head of the Military In 
stitute. Among the University buildings is the 
chapel, and here lie Gen. Lee’s remains beneath 


‘|the elegant recumbent statue, unveiled last June. 


Near Lynchburg is the Bellevue High School. in 
charge of Mr. Abbott, a gentleman of uncommon 
culture; and at Petersbnrg is the University School, 
in charge of Mr. McCabe : both have a high rank. 
Raleigh, N. C., has 12 colleges and schools, in- 
cluding two for colored people. Among the white 
schools, the Peace Institute and St. Mary’s School, 
both for young ladies, interested me as among the 


cious, attractive buildingsand present many adval: 





best I saw in the South. Both schools have caps 


tages. The latter is under the Rev. Bennett Smedes; 
it was organized in 1842, and is the oldest-establish- 
ed. Episcopal school. With five buildings, (inclut- 
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ing a beautiful chapel), and 30 acres (comprising an 
oak grove, gardens, etc.), the property is an attrac- 
tive ope. The most noticeable thing in connection 


with the buildings is the very beautiful, spacious Veale Confining himself to strict business methods, 


parlor, 70 x 40 feet, whose walls are adorned with 
more than 50 paintings—many of superior art— 
collected abroad. The musical and zsthetic fea- 
tures are important elements in the school; it has 
171 pupils gathered-from many States. 

At Mebaneville, N. C., fifty miles west ot Raleigh, 
on the Richmond and Danville R. R., N. C. Division, 
is located the Bingham Military School with an 
uniqueness and fame of its own: it was founded in 
1793; last year 258 cadets were enrolled: the cam- 
pus is very extensive; and the buildings, barracks, 
etc., numerous and large. 

The important school centers in South Carolina 
are: Charleston, Columbia, and Greenville. Char- 
leston has 23 schools, among which are the College 
of Charleston; two important Military Academies, 
and the Charleston Female Seminary. Of the latter 
Miss Kelly is the efficient Principal, and her work 
is most honest and faithful, and the school has at- 
tained a prosperity of which she m~y well be proud. 
She has infused into her school her own quiet, per- 
severing spirit, and displays a healthful growth and 
development. One of the specialties of this school 
is the French Kindergarten, under a native French 
teacher, In all there are some 175 scholars. The 
§. C. Military Academy, a State Institution, occu- 
pies the famous Charleston ‘‘Citadel,” which was 
appropriated by Union soldiers during the war. lt 
is 1 school of superior merit and discipline, under 
Col. J. P. Thomas; there are about 225 cadets. 

The Holy Communion Church Institute is, per- 
haps, the most indefatigably successful effort made 
in the South in the way of building up, with North- 
ern aid, a school specially to aid Southern educa- 
tion as depressed by the war. It is a monument to 
the industry, perseverance and executive efficiency 
and energy of the Rev. A. Toomer Porter, D. D., 
its Rector. He received last year at the North 
over $16,000, besides contiibutions amounting to 
$5,050 from Richmond. From South Carolina was 
received, in donations, $3,416.27; and in patrons’ 
payments, for tuition, $10,138.92; England has seut 
$1,491.91. It is now in its seventeenth year, and 
has nearly 300 students. 

At Columbia is the Columbia Female College and 
the Winter Home School (a specialty of which is the 
reception of Northern pupils, from climatic consid- 
erations) of which Mrs. Mary Preston Darby is the 
Principal, a lady of social position and much grace. 

Augusta, Georgia, has 25 schools, including the 
Medical College of Georgia, the Richmond County 
Academy. and a convent. There are numerous 
day schools, including several for the blacks. Ma- 
con has 15 schools, including Wesleyan Female 
College, Mercer University, Pio Nono College, and 
Mt. de Sales Academy for Young Ladies. 

The Wesleyan Female College was opened in 
1839 ; it claims to be the oldest institution in the 
United States upon the plan for a regular Female 
College : 1t had last year 243 pupils. A magnificent 
gift of $125,000 from Mr. George J. Seney, of New 
York, recently provided great improvements and 
embellishment to the large college buildings. 

Athens has the University of Georgia in good 
condition; the standard maintained is high. The 
Home School of Madame Sosnowski for young 
ladies has quite a reputation. Another prominent 
Southern School, with a deservedly high reputa- 
tion, is the Lucy Cobb Institute for Young Ladies. 
Miss Rutherford, the Principal, in discussing with 
me the merits of Southern and Northern schools, 
soid, with much admirable spirit: ‘‘I want the 
people of the North to know that we at the South 
can be thorough in our school work.” The Lucy 
Cobb gave good evidences to me of thoroughness 
and efficiency, and of good advantages connected 
with a polite cducation and home. It has lately 
enjoyed Mr. Seney’s liberality, in the gift of $15,000, 
with which a beautiful ‘‘ Chapel” (or Hall) has 
aan Se completed at the time of my 

Probably it has not its equal of the kind in 
tau aban, "Mr. ‘Seney also gave a fing pipe organ, | 
costing $3,000. 


CASSELL & COMPANY. 


It is but a few years ago that Mr. Cassell started 
in the book business in London, on a very meagre 


winning friends by his courtesy and appreciation of 
true merit, and associating with himself other 
gentlemen of ability, the firm of Cassell, Petter, 
Galpin & Co., (now the Cassell Company) became 
widely known. At this time their publishing 
works (La Belle Sauvage, London) are on an im- 
mense scale, covering ncarly an acre of ground. 

This of itself is a text that will set enterprising 
men to thinking. They will ask, Why was this 
firm so successful? From the outset Mr. Cassell 
discerned the profit as well as satisfaction in meet- 
ing the popular demand for good and cheap re- 
ligious, scientific and art publications. This de- 
mand the firm faithfully met, aiding to their 
list year by year, volume after volume, as they 
saw the public taste required. Then again, they 
have been lavish of money for illustrations, and 
every real art-lover, no matter whether child or 
man, who loves to look at pictures, can find some- 
thing among their works to please the eye. No 
matter whether the volume be a cheap or a costly 
one, they employ a high degree of art, determined 
that their works shall be attractive as well as valu- 
able. And the firm has been fortunate in finding 
efficient helpers in their great enterprises. The 
New York house has long been under the man- 
agement of Mr. O. M. Dunham, and we have 
had frequent occasion to remark the skill and 
ability with which he has developed the great 
American field. Mr. Dunham does more than 
simply manage the business arising from this 
metropolitan centre. He apprehends the taste; of 
our people, the literary and scientific arts of this 
great continent, and reflects them with fidelity to 
London. Hence, the publications have an original 
stamp that is quite remarkable. The 50 millions he is 
to address are scattered over a vast territory, and 
yet there seems to be scarcely a household of intel- 
ligent people that does not possess some of the firm’s 
volumes. It is fortunate that many of the books 
published by Cassell & Co. are so valuable from an 
educational stand point. If there is any one thing 
we Americans pursue it is educvtion: on this ac- 
count we have earnestly recommended their pub- 
lications to teachers and parents, and pupils. 

The spirit of American progress is well compre- 
hended by this firm and is apparent in the genius 
and scope of their publications. Every year a re- 
markable advance is made over the preceding 
one. They announce for 1883 the publication of 


Cassell’s Family Magazine; we shall await its 
advent with interest If it represents home in- 
terests as their elegant ** Magazine of Art” reflects 
Art matters we shall be abundantly satisfied with 
it. But this marks but one ot the steps in advance 
that the Cassell Company are making. 


EXPENSES OF THE U. S.—The President in his 
message gives the expenses for the year ending 
July 30, 1883, as follows: 

For civil expenses, salaries, etc. 

‘* foreign interco 'rse. 





$22,343,285 
2,419,275 





* Indi«ns. 7,362,590 

‘. pensions. 66,012 573 
‘army, vase and harbors. 48 911,382 
oe 16,283,437 

. pubhie & bul , Light houses. 40,098,432 

ist. of Columbia. 8,817,028 

~g « jtenent on debt. 59,160,131 
Total. $265 4 403 137 


Balance in treasury. 132,899,444 
This was applied to paying of the debt. 

Question the boys and girls on these facts, as 
given. 





IncoME OF THE U. S.—The President in tis mes- 
ves the income as follows for the year ending 
J uly Fo 1883 


$214,706, 496 
144,720,368 


From custome. 
‘internal revenue. 


** public land sales. 7,955,864 
“ x on banks. 9,111,008 
“ profits on coinage 4,460, 206 


** all other sources. j Y os 





$398,287 
Many promt ing. gpartions cnn and ye ee fon 


BOOK DEPARTMEN rf 





NFW BOOKS. 
Worip Lire; orn, ComPaRATIVE GEOLOGY. By Alex- 
ander Winchell, LL.D. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. 
Price $2.50. 
The motives which prompted the talented author to 
prepare this great work of over 600 pages, seem to be 
fourfold. (1) To fill the existing need of a work that 
would bring into one connected course of discussion all 
the questions belonging to such a grand bistory as that 
of the “‘world life.” (2) To unify the scattered concep- 
tions of the world formation, to force a conviction that 
material existence 1s continuous, to show that whatever 
implies mechanical terms for its description cannot ori- 
ginate of itself, and however abstruse its activities it 
cannot be self-acting. (8) To conduct the eager seeker 
after truth into a domain of investigation that inclydes 
nearly all the rounds of physics! science, and to show 
the pre-eminent fascination of what he calls “astro- 
geology,’ that is the astronomical study of Comparative 
Geology. (4) To meet the objections that are urged 
against behef in the nebular origin of our planetary sys- 
tem, in which the author has a firm and consistent faith. 
It would be presumptuous to attempt within the limits 
of a short review a description of the nebular theory 
even in the most general terms, were it not demanded 
at the outset by the readers of any such exposition as 
this, that lays claim t) a popular rendering of the sci- 
ence. Hence we may rudely consider the subject as 
follows, The first «tarting place, though not the “b>- 
ginning” of all ihings, is the existence in space of a 
luminous fire mist, which gradually segregates into 
thin but visible masses like the resolvable nebulae. 
These in turn, by condensation and other laws of mat- 
ter, acquire a rotary motion, divide up, form orbits, and 
settle into solar systems. Fina!ly, the planets of each 
solar system pass from a state of incandescent gaseous 
matter into a molten fluid state, and then, by cooling. to 
a geological, inhabitable state as revealed in the history 
of our earth, and lastly into a frigid, lifeless conditivn 
where neith«r life, water, nor atmosphere 1s possible. 
In proof of these the following planets in order show 
signs of different ages of growth: Neptune, Jupiter, 
Mars, Earth, and the moon, the former being new earths 
in preparation, and the moon being a past and lifeless 
globe. To avoid a mistaken conception as to the con- 
sequences of accepting the nebular hypothesis, the author 
modestly insists on a — statement of what the 
theory does not imply. (1) * is not. a theory ol the 
evolution of the U-iverse, te Steers a genetic ex- 
planation of the phenomena of the solar system. (2) lt 
does not regard the comets as involved in that particu- 
lar evolution which has produce.i the Solar System. (3) 
It does not deny an antecedent history of the luminous 
fire-mist. (4) It does net profess to discover the origin 
of things, but only artadium in material history. (5) 
** It does not deny the exisicnce of Plan and Purpose 
in the syste n of cosmic evolution.” 

While. the book is one for scholars and students, 
rather than for the widest popular reading, still, aside 
from the neces ary use of technical terms, close mathe- 
matical formulas and tables, the style of the treatise is 
one of admirable clearness, conciseness, and graphic 
foree, even to the untrained lover «f truth. To the 
careful reader it will also be evident that the author has 
not only amply satisfied his own motives, but that his 
treatise is the most convincing and exhaustive work on 
the subject, extant. 


Tue PusuisHers’ Trape List AxNUAL. New, York : 
F. Leypoldt. 

The regular yearly edition of this ponderous volume is 
a book issued for the benefit of publishers, book-sellers, 
librarians and book-buyers generally. It is in fact, as 
its name indicates, the regular organ of the trade; and 
also contains advertisements of manufacturers of all 
kinds of supplies incident to the trade. If the pages 
were numbered in the regular way, they would run up 
to over 8,000, But each subscriber prints, numbers and 
supplies his own paper. So that the volume is really 
com, of differently colored pamphlets bound to- 
gether in alphabetical order, These features aid in the 
use of the book, while there are also special indices of 
advertisers, of books by general title, such as “law,” 
“history.” etc., and of authors alphabetically arranged. 
No mention whatever is made of houses that do not 
subscribe for space. The publication is, however, in- 
valuable to those who have much to do with books, 
Again, ‘it must not be supposed that its contents are 
581 | Shose of last year’s publications only—it merely adds 
those to all the books of any date that are now current 





with the trade. 
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Tue ForGING OF THE ANCHOR, Sir Samuel Ferguson, 
LL.D. New York : Cassell & Company. Price, $1.50. 

Inside and out this is.a delightful little book. The 
poem is recited in good English, vigorous and cultivated. 
While the language is not partioularly stirring, the verse 
has in it the true ballad ring, and a suggestiveness that 
is so felicitously caught and developed by the artist and 
engraver, that the impression of the book is strong and 
gratifying. The illustrations, of which there are twenty- 
one, by ten artists and eleven engravers are good, with- 
out exception. The typography is excellent, and the 
binding remarkably fine, even for publishers whose is- 
sues are uniformly superior. This will be among the 
most acceptable gift-books of the season. 


A Text-Boox 0?) ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Brainerd 
Kellogg, A.M. New York: Clark &Maynard. $1.25. 
This volume seems to lack the qualities a classin litera- 
ture would demand. It seems to‘have a partialityfor many 
authors not representative, and omits many who are, A 
compendium of English literature should not pass over 
Shakespeare with half the space it accords either Burns, 
Byron, George Eliot, or Tennyson. William Morris’s 
service to literature are not so much greater than our 
wn, Prescott and Motley, as to entitle him to eight 
pages, while they together have only half a page. Rus- 
kin and Swinburne deserve more than a single line 
apiece, and it is unpardonable for a text-book on Eng- 
lish and American literature, with this year’s date, to 
completely snub Froude, the Arnolds, Buchanan, J. R. 
Greene, Huxley, Spencer, and Poe, Bayard Taylor, Hol- 
land, Aldrich, Dana, Halleck, Ticknor, Ripley and How- 
ells. The book seems closely built on the model of that 
Rev. Stopford Brooke, It is well-printed, and is by no 
of means without praiseworthy features. 

Tue Porrry oF OTHER LaNpDs. Compiled by N, 
Clemmons Hunt. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. $2.00. 

This is a collection of minor and lyrical poems trans- 
lated from many foreign languages, The desire of the 
compiler to rescue from the rubbish of obscure corners 
verses worthy to be better known by English readers, 
has been mostadmirably accomplished. While some of 
the translations are well-known, by far the greater num- 
ber have never been read by, and are not even known 
by name to many who will meet with this collection. 
It evinces a cultivated and unerring taste on the part 
of the compiler, and constitutes a gift, than which, no 
other would be more highly prized by the discriminat- 
ing lover of poetry. 

THE ORGANS OF SPEECH. Georg Hermann Von 
Meyer. New York: D, Appleton & Co. 

The design of this work is to present a careful and 
accurate description of the physiological laws governing 
the formation of articulate sounds, principally for the 
use of the philologist. This is an advance on the ordin- 
ary anatomical hand-books, in that it discusses at length 
points which they only briefly allude to, and which are, 
to the student of philology, of considerable importance. 
The structure and functions of the organs of speech are 
examined in detail, with a view to their relations both 
to language-study and vocal music. The work is in all 
respects scholarly aud complete. 

JupirH. Marion Harland. (Our Continent Library.) 
New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. $1.50, 

This is astory of Southern life in the old plantation 
days. The surroundings of that time offer material for 
such romantic treatment as the popular authoress is 
well qualified to give, both by her literary ability and 
the fact of her having beena Virginian in her girlhood. 
A dramatic love story has its part in the chronicle, and 
there is a pervading sweetness and gentleness through- 
out the book that capitivates the reader from the be- 
ginning. 

Music 1n ENGLAND. By Dr. Frederic Louis Ritter. 
New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price $1.50. 

To the student of music who puts his heart into his 
work, and endeavors to study up matters pertaining to 
it, Dr. Ritter’s scholarly contribution on the progress of 
‘* Music in England” will be welcome, It begins with 
the early English contrapuntists, and follows the course 
of music in the Roman Catholic church, the Lutheran, 
and the Calvinist ; treating of the English cathedral 
service, psalmody, the attitude of our modern churches 
towards music as an art, and of different writers on 
musical topics. 

Music in America. By Dr. Frederic Louis Ritter. 
New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price $2.00. 

Naturally of wider interest in this country than the 
author’s ‘‘ Music in. England,” Dr. Ritter’s ‘‘ Music in 
America” is still its complement. A great many inter- 
esting facts are presented here that will surprise those 








the existing state of affairs. The growth of societies 
for musical culture, of oratorio and opera, and of music 
in the larger cities. These points occupy a great portion 
of the volume. Dr. Ritter has done his work well, and 
made not only a valuable book but an entertaining one. 

THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. Goldsmith. Illustrated 
by William Mulready. Boston : Roberts Brothers. $1.00. 

This volume belongs to the new classic series for 
young people, which Roberts Brothers are bringing out. 
The simple tale of the Wakefield vicar has lost none of 
its charm since it was first published in 1766. The 
present edition emphasizes its popularity. 


Faye Adams. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 75 cte. 

This handbook is intended for every-day use, and its 
size will be found very convenient for that*purpose. It 
gives the names of English authors, dates of birth and 
death, and an idea, briefly expressed, of what has made 
them famous. 

TWENTY PoEMS FROM LONGFELLOW. Illustrated from 
paintings by his son Ernest W. Longfellow. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price $4.00. 

The poems of Longfellow afford ample scope for the 
exercise of a painter’s brush. The combination of paint- 
er and poet, father and son, makes a volume at once 
remarkable for its artistic and literary value. The bind- 
ing and make-up are harmonious and delicate, and the 
book one that need not wait until the holidays to find 
many eager purchasers. 

CHAMBERS’S BOOK-KEEPING FOR BEGINNERS; by H. E. 
Chambers. Monticello, Ark. : published by the author. 
Price $1.00. 

This is a short, practical treatise, devoid of all extra- 
neous matter, but containing some methods such as 
“crop mortgaging” and ‘‘cotton accounts” peculiar to 
the South. It should have a wide circulation in the 
sunny lands of the great cotton belt. 

WORTHINGTON’S ANNUAL. New York: R. Worthing- 
ton. $1.50. 

What cannot be found that will interest and amuse a 
child in these pages ? There are stories, biographies. pa- 
pers on natural history, and short papers on all kinds of 
topics—also poems and pictures in colors and plain en- 
gravings. Another book for Santa Claus to put in the 
stockings ! 

THE TINKHAM BROTHERS’ TripE-MILL. By J. T. Trow- 
bridge. Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.25. 

This has been running in the Youth’s Companion as a 
serial, and already has the hearty approval of Mr. 
Trowbridge’s readers, not all of whom are young. Mr. 
Trowbridge has the happy faculty of making an inter- 
esting story, and at the same time one that can be rec- 
ommended by the most consciencious parent. 
CHILDREN's THOUGHTS IN SONG AND Story. Louise 
Dumaresque Blake, Designs by Wilson De Meza. New 
York : Cassell & Co. $2.00. 

A new book for the little ones, and one unique in 
color and design. The poems are printed on heavy paper, 
tinted. The pictures are almost monochromes. The com- 
bination is artistic and elegant. 


for female voices. Compiled by S. Lasar. New York: 
Wm. A. Pond & Co. 


prove very useful. 
edged ability and taste. His selections are from such 


binstein, Smart, Hatton, and Mendelssohn. 


LITTLE FoLks. A magazine for the young. Cassell, 
Petter & Galpin. Price $1.25. 


several full-page illustrations. 
MAGAZINES. 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. Vol. IV. 


volume, will give only a faint idea of the enjoyment 
they will find in looking at its pictures and perusing its 
bright and entertaining pages. As a weekly, the maga- 
zine has made its way wonderfully with juvenile read- 
ers, and the complete volume for 1833, constitutes a 
rare treat for those who are fortunate enough to ob- 
tain it. 

St. NicHoLas. Vol. X. Parts 1 and 2, 





whose thoughts on the subject have been given only to 





contest, it still holds,its high prestige. In]point of ar- 





A BrieF HanDBOOK oF ENGLISH AUTHORS. By Oscar 


Po.tymnta. A collection of part-songs and choruses 


In the hands of a skilful teacher, this collection wlll 
Mr. Lasar is a teacher of acknow!l- 


sources as Reinecke, Abt, Heller, Schubert, Raff, Ru- 


A charming holiday book for children, with stories 
and pictures in profusion, a colored frontispiece and 


To say that young people will be pleased with this} to 


tistic excellence its beauty cannot be too highly praised. 
and its reading is entirely in keeping with its illustra. 
tions, The brilliant holiday binding in which the vo) 
umes are issued, is suggestive of the good thing 
within. 
LITERARY NOTES. 
M. Jules Simon, at the age of sixty-nine, has jug 
brought out a novel of life in Brittany. 


Dr. Robert D. Joyce, author of “Deirdre” in the \ 
Name series, died in Dublin, Oct. 23. 


Hygiene should be taught in all schools to both sexes, 
from the age of six. A book would have to be com. 
posed which would contain in a concise and simple form 
all that is essential. There is an admirable little wor 
translated by Herman Kopp, of 145 Lorimer St., Brook. 
lyn, N.Y., from the German, entitled “Dr. Faust’s Law; 
of Health,” edited by Dr. 8. Wolffberg, lecturer on Hy. 
giene in the famous University of Bonn. The price of 
this book is 20 cents bound in boards, 10 cents bound ip 
strong paper cover. The instructions which it contains 
are worth thousands of dollars to every child. 


Messrs. Leach, Shewell, and Sanborn announce a New 
Trigonometry, by Prof. Webster Wells, of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and author of a ‘‘ University 
Algebra.” This book is now in press, and will undoubt. 
edly meet with the approval ofeducators. Itis intended 
as a practical text book in plane and spherical trigonom. 
etry, adapted to the needs of high schools and colleges. 
This new firm evince a hfe and earnestness of purpose 
that augur well for tneir future. They have a valuable 
series of books that have met with marked favor. This 
new book is a wise selection. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 


St. Nicholas, 1883, Vol. X., Parts 1 and 2. New York: The Cen. 
tury Co. 

The Organs of Speech. G. H. Von Meyer. 
pleton & Co. 

Lessons on Color in Primary Schools, Lucretia Crocker. Chi- 
cago: 8. R. Winchell & Co. (Paper,) 30 cents. 

Rossmoyne. By the author of “ Phillis.” Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. $1.00. 

Virgil's Georgics and Zneid VU.-XII. Edited by J. B. Green. 
ough. Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co. $1.25. 

The Child’s Book of Nature. Worthington Hooker, M.D. New 
York : Harper & Brothers. 

Verbal Pitfalls. C. W. Bardeen. Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen. 75c. 

Twenty Poems from Longfellow. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
&Co. $4.00. 

Worthington’s Annual. New York : R. Worthington & Co. 

Political Recollections. George W. Julian. Chicago: Jansen, 
McClurg & Co. $1.50, 

“Atlantic” Portrait of Nathaniel Hawthorne. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co, $1.00. 

Susy’s Opinions, and other Stories. Faye Huntington. New 
York: National Temperance Society. 60 cents. 

Holly Sprays. Lucia E. F. Kimball. New York: National Ten- 
perance Society. 60 cents. 

American History. Henry C. Northam. Syracuse, New York: 
C. W. Bardeen. 

The Golden Treasury. Francis Turner Palgrave. Edited by 
John Foster Kirk. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincot} & Co. $3.50, 

Body and Will. Henry Maudsley. New York : D. Appleton & Co. 

The American Bookseller. New York: The American News (Co. 

A Graduating System for Country Schools. Alexander L. Wade. 
Boston: New England Publishing Co. $1.50. 

The Night Before Christ Cc tC. Moore, Philadelphia: 
Porter & Coates. 

Bingen On The Rhine. Caroline E. 8. Norton. Philadelphia: 
Porter & Coates. 

The Poetry of Other Lands. Compiled by Clemmons Hunt. 
Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. $2.00. 

The Queen’s Body Guard. Margaret Vandegrift. Philadeiphia: 
Porter & Coates. 


NEW METHOD OF HFALING DISEASE BY ieeercriy. 
ALL DISORDERS 


N THE NERVOUS SYST! SYSTEM. 


pae GERM OF ALL LIFE.—ELECTRICITY relieves pain. 
removes indigestion, and isthe best nerve tonic known. To 
one fullest 5 ae amount of benefit wear the 
ECTROPATHIC BELT OF LIFE, introduced by the 
senropenns Association, Limited, 12 East 14th Street. New 
x ._ Simple in constrt ction. Always in action when word. 


0 acid. 
S TATIOA. Lumbago, Chronic Rheumatism, oa 
and other morbid conditions, instantaneously reliev 
merous [estimonials received daily. 
[HE Consultin Medical Elec trician, Fell iow of the Societ 
of Science, ion; who has made the application of electricity 
tothe cure of disease a special study, attends daily for consu!ta- 
tion (free). from Ten a. m. to Six p, m.. or wt letter. ps unable 
attend should send for private advice form to 12 Bast 14th 


New York: D. Ap- 








Nu 


Fi raiENE, or the Art ee ee 
fie SORE BS TASS aan 
t 14th Street, New ¥ 
JOHN WANAMAKER, the Philadelphia dry-goods 
king, paid $200,000 for advertising last year, and 
made a million. There is no surer thing than that 
the merchant who doesn’t advertise, doesn’t make 








For ten years St. Nicholas has been showing the his millions. s 
world that it was possible to make a periodical for boys HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
and girls as perfect in its way as one for grown-up FOR ALCOHOLISM. 
people. It was among the first in the field; and, al-| p, jy 8. Hullrnap, Philadelphia, Pa., says: “It is of 
though many others highly meritorius have entered the| good service in the troubles arising from alcoholism, 


and gives satisfaction in my practice.”, 
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NEW BOOKS. 


—o—_ 


WORLD LIFE; 
’ 
Or Comparative Geology. 

By ALEXANDER WINCHELL, LL.D., of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, author of “Sparks from 
a Geologist’s Hammer,” “ Pre-Adamites,” etc. 
12mo, cloth, $2.50. 

“An important contribution to the scientific 
literature of the century. It is certain to awaken 


wide attention throughout the world. The book 
ve treatise on the 


tion birth 

work, involving as it does the discussi 
themes that would seem to reach beyond the 
pourne of human thought, possesses an irresist- 
ible fascination as well as a high scientific value.” 
—Chicago Journal. 

“A work of pret Sepertanen. It involves con- 
ceptions whose mendous scope es one’s 
begath-—betove we awful magni tude oven oe 
agination ta ap ; but among these 
vast theines Dr. Win moves with the assured 
step of a familiar.”—Chicago Times. 


SCANDINAVIAN. LITERATURE. 


From the most Ancient Times to the Present. 
By Frederik Winkel Horn and Prof. R. B. 
Anderson, with a bibliography of the impor- 
tant books in the English language relating to 
the Scandinavian countries by Thorvald Sol- 
berg. 8vo, 520 pages, $3.50. 

“ A work of great interest to scholars and liter- 
ary men, being the most thorough and exhaustive 
work on the subject in any language.” 

Of interest to the general reader as a concise 
and readable account of the intellectual product 
ofarace which for a thousand years and more 
has filled an portant in the world’s his- 
tory, and well deserves to be known outside of 
the vircle of scholars, to whom alone it has 
hitherto been really accessible. 


JESUS, THE WORLD'S SAVIOUR. 


Who He is, Why He Came, What He Did. 
By Gzorcs C. LonimeR. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


“ His studies bring out more fully the lessons 
that guide the perplexed, and help in buildin 
and beautifying human character The book 


will meet a felt want, and by its attractive treat- 
ment of the subject will be widely read. Its 
freshness and force of style, its 1 ban 

of facts, its strong arguments, its earnest think- 
ing, and * oe apt Lm ee from a bg | 
range 0’ eratur © @ most use ani 
popular volume.”—Ladtheran Observer. 


‘DULCE DOMUM. 


The Burden of the Song. 


AN ELEGANT GIFT-BOOK. 

By Bens. F. Tayior, LL.D., author of “ Songs 

of Yesterday,” “‘Old Time Pictures,” etc. 

Supestey illustrated by can art- 

ists. ik cloth, gilt edges, 00; morecco, 
t edges, $6.00. 

“It comes in the very panoply of beauty. A 

— both in contents ana Casket.” Boston ‘Home 


“ Taylor’s poems are jeweled with beauties.’’— 
Interior. 


They deserve to take rank with those of Whit- 
tier in magic of description and Holmes in their 
rhythmic melody.”— Boston Commercial Bulletin. 


ONE VOLUME EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 
DEVELOPMENT OF 


English Literature and Language. 
By Progr. A. H. Weise, A.M. 
University Edition, in One Volume, without 
abridgment; price, $3.00. 
Library Edition, in Two Volumes, crown oc- 
tavo, 1100 pp. $5.00. 


A. U. Thresher, Prof. of lish Lit., Denison 
Univ., Ohio: “The work is wnparateies ex- 
pra You may send me 25 co for intro- 

m.”’ 


_WARBANTED 6 Years, 
$115 id} $49.7 
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Publisher's Department. 


Undoubtedly the greatest educational 
ublishing house of this country, especial- 
y since the consolidation of Scribner's 
school list with the immense stock of its 
own, is that of Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor 
&Co. Among teachers and school officers, 
too, it has asurpassing reputation for lib- 
erality, enterprise and promptuess. But 
it is not alone the magnitude of its busi- 
nessand the long list of its publications 
that make it one of the leading edu- 
cational houses, but the quality of its 
productions, The great avidity with 
which anything new from this firm is 
seized upon and introduced into immedi- 
ate use, is the best possible proof of the 
professional estimate put upon their 
udgment in issuing books for schools. 
Notably was this the case with the almost 
unprecedented success that accompani 
the announcement of Swinton’s Readers, 
and other books from the pen of this pro- 
lific author. Among the other undisput- 
ed standard books of this house are : Web- 
ster's Dictionanes, Gray’s Botany, Robin- 
son’s Mathematics, Guyot’s Geography, 
Dana’s Geology and the Spencerian Copy 
Books and pens. 

The admirable ‘ Riverside Literature 
Series” of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bos- 
ton, is meeting with a wide acceptance. 
They are convenient and cheap little 


Charies F. , Prof. of English Litera- | manuals on the subject, and embrace some 
Poy ig oe PCR ee a 
clearness ont of ment. It ‘also aan and yee * It is ess > 
and does not : that ‘American literature is faultless. See advertisement. 

Among the best common-school mathe- 


ESSENTIALS OF GEOMETRY, 


By Prov. A. H. WeisH, A.M. Price, $1.50. 
Isaac O. Best, Principal of Clinton Grammar 
School, 4s? cmaeere then with it, 
and shall, as soon as introduce it.” 


“The best Geometry that I have 
soen."—-Davip fomuns, Prof. Mathematics, Nor- 
woud University, Va. 

Sold by Baker, Pratt & Co., 19 Bond St., New 


York, and all booksellers, or will be mailed, post- 
Paid, on receipt of price. 


8. C. GRIGGS & CO., 


matics of the last few years are, ‘“‘ The 
pecseenesceclin haem ie mal wo wate 








Franklin Arithmetics” and ‘“‘The Frank- 
lin Algebra.” The former, especially, 
sprang at once into popular favor, and 
now, justly, has a most extended reputa- 
tion and use. These books are published 
by the live firm of J. H. Butler, Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. Having articles 
to push and the trade on which to build 
a reputation, he has “‘ pushed” to good 
effect—not offensively either, But having 


a keen business mind, a good jeAament of 
books, and knowing the public emand, 
he has merely swept away the rubbish of 
some trade, and en the place thus 
vacated. Read his advertisement for other 
excellent publications that he is now in- 
troducing to the public. 

Teachers and others who are in New 
York in search of treasures, may some- 
times find a literary jewel amo the 
time-worn lids of the second-hand ks 
in the store of A.S, Clark & Co. Often, 


ed | too, the search will reveal a “‘ bran new” 


book of the latest edition side-by-side 
with the antique gems. Out-of-towners 
can secure almost the same advantages 
by writing for full catalogue. 
Economy is almost a national, if not a 
necessary, characteristic in fitting out 
SLi ih io sane treenagiy Sopited tn Ode 
ink itis more wrongly ap u- 
cation than in an else. Be that as 
is may, however, there is no use in paying 
a do’ price for any article, when zoe 
can exactly what you want for less. 
To illustrate this, read in another column 
the advertisement of Wm. H. Keyser & 
Co., Philadelphia. 
In this age of exact scientific develop- 
ment, pi and experimental illustra- 


pictorial 
ee i eae ie” Gena an of the 
respectable has been enlarged 


many fold. Among the most careful of 
such dealers is the firm of R. & J. Beck, 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia. If your school, 
club, or you yourself require anything in 
their line, we advise you as a teacher, to 
send for their illustrated price lists. 


One of the oldest and most reliable deal- 
ers in school and laboratory apparatus, 
pure chemicals, etc., is E. B. Benjamin, 
of Barclay street, N. Y. Onesecret of his 
rare success and the implicit faith pué in 
his judgment by many old customers, is 
the fact that he gives his personal atten- 
tion to the business, and is really one of 
the leading experts in this line of trade. 
His prices are also low and his stock 
kept fresh. 


One of the most persistent, and (what 
cannot always truthfully be said of 
such) meritorious advertisers, is the well- 
known firm of the Dixon Crucible Co., of 
Jersey City. They are not only famous 
for their stove polish, crucibles, and other 
applications of graphite, but are among 

e foremost lead-pencil makers of the 





world. They also manufacture wood- 
covered slate-pencils. They are very 
liberal with samples and introductory 


supplies for schoo 

A growing metropolitan feature in 
trade of late years is the tendency to go 
back to a fashion of the olden times, and 
keep almost everything under one roof— 
in fact to make retail stores oriental ba- 
zaars. This feature is even cropping out 
in the school business, as the wilooweke 
firm of Baker, Pratt & Co., N.Y., show. 
If the teacher doesn’t know where to send 
ior any article in his line, it would be safe 
to write to this firm. They have a 
cialty, however, in supplying school - 
niture and apparatus. 

























87 and 89 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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oe. VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 


Brain and Nerve Food. 






F. CROSBY CO., 


Nervousness or Indigestion ; relieves lassitude, erratic 
nerves tired by i i 


» excitement, or excessive brain 
in all diseases of Nervous 


of the Ox-Brain and Wheat Germs. Physi- 


&@ secret remedy, formula on every label. For sale 


664 & 666 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
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Teachers avis school t men who are look- 
ing for of any kind should 
send a card to the “ Boston School Sup- 
ply Co.,” and see what/they name in their 
full catalogue as attractive goods. 

Many dentists who care more for tem- 
porary empl 9 a than for a permanent 
reputation. advertise ‘‘ Reliable work and 
moderate charges,” but patrons-often find 
they are not hernthibus terms. But their 
strict harmony in the case of Dr. W. J. 
Stewart, 23d street and 9th Ave., can be 
verified by hundreds of' the best people in 
N.Y. Dr. Stewart is really a scientific 
expert in his profession, as we know of 

our own knowledge. 
BEATTY PARLOK ORGANS. 

We are reliably informed that Mayor 
Beatty, of Washington, New Jersey, is 
manufactuting and shipping a complete 
organ every five minutes, and that he has 
over 5,000 constantly in progress of manu- 
facture. If you desire to secure his latest 
limited time price of only $49.75, yee 
should be sure to order within five days 
from date ot this newspaper. Read this 
advertisement, and order without delay, 

We recommend Ely’s Cream Balm, 
where a cure for catarrh is called for ; it 
is in most cases a perfect cure. Peck Bros,, 
druggists, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

To the readers of this paper: We know 
of nothing more effective for the cure of 
rough, chapped, or chafed skin, than 
Pearl’s White Glycerine ; it immediately 
relieves the soreness and its healing qual- 
ities are certainly wouderful, leaving the 

skin soft and pliable. It cam be used at 
any time. 





a os 
THE man who was out in a fog until he 
incurred the rheumatism, says it is a great 
mist ache, 





Heart DiseAseE in all its forms cured b 
Graves’ Heart Regulator. Price $1. 6 for 
druggists. 


Ir is very unlucky | to have thirteen at a 
table, particularly when there is only 
eneugh to satisfy the appetite of ten. 


Dr. 
by 








TIME IS MONEY. 


Time and money will be saved by keep- 
ing Kidney Wort in the house, It is an 
invaluable remedy for all disorders of the 
kidneys, liver, and bowels and for all dis- 
eases arising from obstructions of these 
organs. It has cured roam obstinate cases 
after hundreds of dollars had been paid to 
physicians without obtaining relief. It 
cures constipation, piles, biliousness, and 
all kindred disorders. Keep it by you. 

eo 

Tae man who was hemmed in by a 
crowd has been troubled with a stitch in 
his side ever since. 


_— ee 
Is Consumption Curable ? 


An annua! death-rate of aootty 100,000 by Con- 
sumption in the United States ined ves, so far as the 
medical profession is concen most emphatic 
and disheartening negative to this —a But 
under the new Vializing treatment_of. Drs 
Starkey and Palen, of 1109 Girard St, Philade)- 
phia, quite as emphatic an affirmative can be de- 
clared. This —— uas inaugurated a new 
era in the healing a @ ore epsshing within 
the limits of facts ia we nds of oe t Guring the 
past thirteen years in thousa’ of — the pro- 
gess of Consumption hus been eremee y its use, 
and hundre is of lives saved, In many ve el 
where it seemed that the patient could not sur- 
vive for more than a few days ora few weeks, 
the vital forces have rallied, und there has been 
a siew, but sure, return to a better and more 
comfortable health. If you wish to know all 
about this remarkable treatment write to Drs. 
Starkey and Palen, and they will send you such 
documentary evidence as will enable you to 
judge of its rea) value, 
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FARE REDUCED 


BOSTON 


And all New England Points, 
STomwminetTtow LINE. 
“INSIDE ROUT %.” 

STEAMERS 
PROVIDENCE and STONINGTON 
Leave PIER 33 N. R. at 5 P. M., duily enon 


Sunday. 3 Morning Trains from 
ing Stonington arto Heston. 


PROVIDENCE LINE, 

For PROVIDENCE direct. 
ELEGANT STEPAMERS. , 
RHODE ISLAND and MASSACHUSETTS. 
Pier 29, N.R., at 5 P.M. daily except Sunday. 





ia 


Tickets and staterooms can be sean |B 
7, 785, 942 ; Avenue 
Hones oe Hotels; also at street, and | 
poe: Seoekiyn.-- 


General Passenger 
¥. We Oo No. Py Weet St., New “raat 


SOBs | 


dress P. W. ZIBGLaR 
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New ILLUSTRATED CaTALOGUE FREE, 


MRS. A. 





FLETCHER, 
6 East 14th St., N- Y. 


SUPERIOR QUALITY—HIGH CLASS 


MUSIC BOXES 


" 7 UNEQUALED IN TONE 
. AND DUSILITY. 
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VERY LOW PRICES FOR CASH. 
sath Bie. CROIX 
C.GAUTSCHI& CO seve SRO'%unt 
Salesroomsat \OiISCHESTNUT ST .y 
Opp. the Opera House, PHILADELPHIA, ' 


IP Call early tor good selection and avoid rush of Holidays * 


Sa M AGNETIC INSOL Rg 
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They y Regulate the Circulation of 
the ENTIRE BODY. 


P nt Co ee 
all troubles arising from imperfect circulatio’ 
sure R ATIS TISM of the feet and all kin 

troubles, absolutely prevent Cougs AND CoLps. 
Insoles for ‘or Ladies are very thin. Made to fit any 
shoe id by Druggists and shoe dealers or sent 


all 50 cts. 
ahd TLSONIA MAGNETIC APPLEANCE Gi i ae 
Broadway, New York, N 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


A History of the 
IWEW “S7ORK 


Dale Teacher’ Assocation, 


By HYLAND C. KIRK. 


This volume gives a history of the rise and 
progress of the New York State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, shows its action at each meeting, and the 
connection between its acts and important legis-’ 
lation is traced. The teachers will be proud of 
such a volume, for it shows that the Association 
bas had a notable history. Every one who is or 
has been interested in the schools of New York 
will want this book. Only a limited number bave 
been printed; no plates were made. When this 
edition is gone it is quite improbable that an- 
other will ever be printed. Teachers in every 
State will wish to know what has been done by 
the New York State Teachers’ Aszociation, and 
this is the only work that will give the infor- 
mation. 


Handsomely bound in paper, with illustrat- 
ed cover, aud portraits of 30 of the dis- 
tinguished educators of N. ¥. State. 
Price, 50 cents, Sent post-paid, on 
receipt of Price. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
21 Park Place, New York. 


DENTAL ROOMS 


—or— 


DR. W. J. STEWART, 


23d Street and 9th Ave. 





RELIABLE WORK. 
MODERATE CHARGES. 


Plastic fillings for broken down and ensitive 
teeth a specialty. 
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_. SOHOOL DIRECTORY, 
COLEMAN 


COLLEGE, NEWARE, N. J. 
20 minutes of New York, More positions for grady 
ates than all other schools of this character combined, 
Life scholarship $40. Write for circulars. 


—_— Holla paps = Ab teem 63 Bower 











tation (Established 1848 
Paine’s 3 ‘Uptow i College, 3 13 maemg 34th St, 
open 9 AM M. Young Men, Ladics’ 
and } Bors, taught Bookeeping, “iendimen'el and 
Mone Co: dence and all Eng 
y= ae wHtes is $3, monthly. 
ten ee FB , uar terly, Sho 
anand $10, Backward rapidly advanced in 


private rooms. 


PF aesce. — Berger’s Method—Conversational 
lessons by the author; no payment in ud, 
vance, Free demonstration, Tues., Thurs. Sat’s. 
11 o'clock. Classes for teachers, Tues., Frid’s at 4 
and 74 P.M. Special terms.—3i East 17th st N.y 


VASSAR COLLEGE, 


POUGHKEKFEPSIE. N. ¥. 
Established Twenty-one Years ARO. The first ir the 
country to furnish a complete co ege ¢ education for 
women; also has pre tory and special courses. and 
schools of music and painting ; has an astronomical 


observato: aspeanicol ener anery, @ separate build 
ing form 


a ections in diff. 
ments of Sears al 


erent de- 
of 14,000 volumes, and 

m profess rs and twenty-one t teachers. Funds for the 
aid of deserving studen talogue L 
Dean, Registrar. S L CALDWELL D DD., President. 


NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


LOCATED AT 
No. 5 East Fourteenth Street. 
2d door East of Fifth Ave. 

This renowned Music School offers the accumu- 
lated advantages of years of successful opera 
tion. The corps of Professors numbers over 
forty of the ablest in the country. 

N. B.—The New York Conservatory, the only 
Chartered Conservatory of Music in t e Stare, is 
entir+ly separate and distinct from all other Mu. 
sic Schools w which imitate its name and methods. 

The offices are open r~ 4 from 9 A.M. till 10 
P.M. for the pot = and classification of the 
pupils, Pupils may begin at any time, terms 

commencing crore te of entrance 

S. N, GRISWOLD, President. 


RUTGERS’ FEMALE COLLEGE 


This renowned and Chartered Institution is suc 
cessfull ——_t L.. work, in its new and ele- 














gantly Fnished — >) W. 55th St., where 
pupils, at all aon may be received, and enter the 
classes for whieh they are prepared, and tuition 


will be reckoned only from The ti time of entrance. 
WLile a full classica) and co! course is re- 
commended, yet one pi and elective may 
be taken at the option of parent or — Special 
attention ,- ity te to music and the mode: i 
guages, at the r Circulars or petioulens | at the 
College, or a7) * ————s = e President, 24 
W. 40th St. 8. D. BURCHARD. 


KINDERGARTNERS TRAINED 


at Sate Normal and Tra-ning School. Oswego, 
N. Y.. Rare inducements offered. Send for cir- 








cular. 








“A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Bousver.” 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM OR MAGIC BEAUTIFIER 


Purifies as well as Beautifies. 





wt y 
= usc them, I recommend ‘ *as 
Rey he See Also Poudre 
mont ev ‘ol 
ua hair t nd 3 


Subtile removes eaperdpons 
x. BT. 





the skin. GOURAUD Sole Pro 

ee ani Oy i aruagoee ana Dealer 

thro the U. S., Canada, an i Euro Also found in 

and other ‘Pagey os Dealers. sare of base 

4 Reward for arrest and 2 proor of anv 
THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. 


“The Ohio Educational Monthly, alway: 
an exceilent journal, 3 now Lo way up among 
= monthiies. * * * e know of no educa- 


THE OKIO EDUCATIONAL MONTHL! 


—AND— 


NATIONAL TEACHER, 


The Oldest Educational Magazine Now Pub- 
lished in America. 


Enlarged and Improved, now contains fifty pet 
cent. more reading matter than form erly. 


One Uniform Price, $1.50 a Year. 


RARER DTNB. 
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department aia 
: ernesses for ev o ic 
ton: recommends Teneo ils to parents. Call 


on or address. 
ire MJ, TOURPEELION.., 
Square, New York 
PINCKNEY’S ACENCY 


FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS 
Established 


1873. 





‘ Positions should send 


T 
for A on Blank. Pinckne 
et = Coli Directory and Guide, 
1882 (10th year 0! peientioy will be issued in 
PINC Ss AG 


jane ENCY, 
Building. B’dway and 14thSt.. N.Y 


HE CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL _BURBAU. 


Brief Extracts from Unsolicited Testimonials. 


eae Prine ipal. whom “4 have supplied with six 
a pete ey Bots eporenes: “Tthank you 
for for your prompt and ef jent efforts to get me a teach. 
a. Ido not one could have done better, 
[shall take pleasure in of you to my friends. 

another Princi says: “I have found your men to 
be just viet —— mted them to be, and you have 
always can — me when you thought a man 
would not suit me. 


A teacher writes : “I am both eunpeaees § gna delight 
r at ~ promptness in offering a situa 

: “I thank you for what I es ~ at a first- 
rn —— 1h. that you have given me thus early after 
rgistration, Your Bureau 1 ll uphold to my friends. 
] was wae some motion from some one of the 
Bureaus I joined befo, e yours. 










4nother: “Lam more than satisfied with my posi- 
tion here, and will never cease to congratulate myself 
for Fam o your valuable Agency.” 
ms, etc., address 


 DIMON & DUNLAP, Managers, 
1613 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 





European 
TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
Supgites, without cba: Colleges, Schools, and 


milies with thoroug ly competent Professors, 
He and Teachers. Families going abroad 
or to country promptly suited with superior 
Tuto, Comparer and Governesses. Cali on 
or ROF. LEG aa (5th Yeas. ) 
Deg 3 28th & 2th Sta., N. Y. 
ite Directory, City, Country 





Able and Accomplished 


TEACHERS, PROt ESSORS, FSS aes 
GOVERNESSES, LECTURERS, 
} COMPANIONS, seCRET Ais 
AND HOUSEKEEPE 


\ ies going abroa‘i to the snarl prom 
sts No charge to those employing teen 
ers, nor to teachers until supplied, 


® Bi Bast Lith Be, (Union Square. ¥. 


THE 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, 


Still needs many teachers to fill the vacancies 


that are coming in daily. 
Ican only re 
oe 
"—EDGaR 
pal 
ith 
ically reese 
a nal 


WHAT ouR PasEeuS SAY; 
ri former ex 
behalf.” 
Beaver, Beaver Co., Pa Sep Sep 
ember 
received informati: 
me to secure a responsible and lucrative position. I 
the prom 
commend 




















ay have 
tin stronger email poss 
of thanks A interest 
d prom 
rt b Schoo! 
‘after mqaie of profitiess 
and efficient 


the courteous and gentile- 
vania Educational Bu- 
suitable and cempetent can 
ber 18. 18 Medina 


T.. 
edina, September 
Send for application form and lists of testimo- 
‘als. Address, 


L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 


Allentown, Pa. 
st St., N.Y. 
M388 neasen, Gites SSE. 26 ds 2 Apo § 
ingers, posee- Sees rs; best advice given 
star Mon ites 
Evarts, 





schools. qnatereuces by 

ilton Fish, and Ex-Secretary 
#.. 

hers 


Brera Teac te ee 


eo for cireu 





cy. 

















































Tt 

of these beauti- 

Terie coating an er 
ucement ever offered. 
enjoy acup of oou? TEA 
same rocure a HAND- 


im) 
ay 























. fect that she seems and feels young agaim, al- 


trate Bee een eee Ladies. 
sensations, causing 
aqnejuaeaiataemamne ar that 
constant drain that is taking from your system 
all its former elasticity ; driving the bloom fro: 
_| your cheeks; that continual stram upon your vi- 
tal forces, rendering you irritible and fretful, 
can easily be removed by the use of that marvel- 
ous remedy, Hop Bitters. Irr-gularities ana ob- 
structions of your system are relieved at once, 
while the special cause of periodical pain are per- 
manently removed. None receive so much ben- 


show such an interest in recommending Hop Bit- 
ters as women. 
Feels Young Again. 

“My mother was afflicted a lorg time with 
Neuralgia, and a dull, heavy, inactive condition 
of the whole system ; headache, nervous prostra- 
tion, and was almost helpless. No physician or 
medicines did her any good. Three months a: 0 
she began to use Hob Bitters with such good ef- 


though over 70 years old. We think there is no 
other medicine fit te use in the family.”—A lady, 
in Providen 
BRADFORD, PA., May 8, 1875. 
It has cured me of several diseases, such as 
nervousness, sickness at the stomach, monthly 
troubles, etc. I have not seen asick day in a 
year, since I took Hop Bitters. Ali my neighbors 
use them. Mrs. FsNniz GREEX, 
$3,000 Lost.—“A tour of Europe that cost me 
“ $3,000, done me leas good than one bottle of 
“ Hop Bitters; they also cured my wife ef fifteen 
“ years’ nervous weakness, sleeplessness, and 
“ dyspepsia.’’ R. M., Auburn, N. Y.” 
High Author ty. 
Hop Bitters is not, in any sense, an alcoholic 
beverage or liquor, and could not be sold for use 
except to persons desirous of obtaining a medi- 
cina) bitters. 
Green B. Raum, U. 8. Com. Inter’! Rev. 
So. BLOOMINGVU LE, O , May 1, "79. 
Srrs—lI have been suffering ten years and I tried 
your Hop Bitters, and it dome me more good 
than all the doctors. Miss 8. 8. Boonz.” 
Baby Saved ! 
We are so thankful to say that our nursing 
baby was permanently cured of a dangerous and 
protracted constipation and irregularity of the 


b -wels by the use of Hop Bitters »y its mother, 
which at “the same wae o restored her to perfect 
i and strength.--The Parents, Rochester, 





COMMON SENSE COMPRESSED. 


IT IS DIFFICULT TO GIVEIN A DOZEN LINES THE 
REASONS WEY TARRANT’S SELTZER A PER- 
LENT SHOULD BE PREFERRED AS A CORRECTIVE 
AND ALTERATIVE TO EVERY OTHER MEDICINE IX 
USE, FIRSTLY, IT ALLAYS FEVER ; SECONDLY, IT 
CLEANSES THE BOWELS WITHOUT VIOLENCE OR 
PAIN; THIRDLY, IT TONES THE STOMA‘ H; FOURTH- 
LY, IT REGULATES THE FLOW OF BILE; FIFTHLY, 
IT PROMOTES HEALTHY PERSPIRATION; SIXTHLY, 
IT RELIEVES THE SYSTEM FROM UNWHOLESOME 
HUMORS; SEVENTHLY, IT TRANQUILIZES THE 
NERVES; EIGIUTHLY, IT ACTS UPON THE BLOOD 
AS A DEPURINT; AND LASTLY, IT FORMS ONE OF 
THE MOST DELICIOUS COOLING DRAUGSTS THAT 
EVER PASSED DOWN THE THROAT OF AN INVALID. 
SOLD BY ALL DROGGISTS, 





'S UNTFAILING 


Pe INFALLIC 


BA cunine crrimxne 


a tie Fits, 
ENE: Falling 
Sickoews, Corvul- 


sions, 8t. vil Dance, Alcoholism, 

Opium Eating, Seminal Weakness, Im- 

potency, Syphilis, Scrofula, and all 
Nervous and Blood Diseases. 


("To So te be ers, Literary M 
Merchants, Banke re Lathes and all nites 
——- employment causes Nervous Pros- 
tration, larities of the blood, stomach, 
bowels or ys, or who Fequire « a nerve 
tonic, appetizer or stimulant, Samaritan 


ine is invaluable. 
tg-Thousands [ TH Tl iT) 
proclaim it the most E GREAT 
wonderful Invigor- 
ant that eversustain- NE}RIvE) 
j | 

F DICAL CO., Sole Pro- (CONQUEROR. ) 
prietors, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Chas. N. Crittenton, Agent. New York. (8) 
SOLID FA FACTS. 








ed a sinking system, 
$1.50 at Druggists. 
Tne OR.S.A. RICHMOND 














Benson's Skin aré consists of internal 
w babe ape pope 
skin wh ww ley Tt contains no poi- 


sonous drugs. $1. at 
— peiee p, two ectere See Lanne a is 


Eure. Eleganuy put up. 


rath ester) 


efit, and none are so profoundly grateful and — 


soft, white and smooth. Dr, | iu 


THERE is a wealthy brewer in Montreal, 
who. a.church, and. in it. 
** Bhs’ was -b omas 
Molson, at his sole expense. He 

chapter.” Some of the: McGill 

wags got a ladder one night and alte 
the inscription so aa to make it read : 
‘This church was erected by bp ae 
Molson a* his soul’s expense. He brews 
(double) XX.” 





“I have been with an Affection of 
Throat from chiidhood, caused iby diphtheria, 
and have on but have never 


yo ers F. Hampton, 
Sold only in box 
_——?t — © 


A.: Is the Baron athome? B.: No. He 
sends word to you that he has just gone 
out. A.: Good! Give the Baron my 
compliments and gay | that Ididn’t call. 








remedy for Fleart Disease in all its 
be is = Graves’ Heart Regulator. Price 


$1. 6 for $5. 


A GERMAN complaining of the over- 
shadowing influence of militarism : ‘* See 
the effect on our children ; if we have 
handsome, well made they join the 
military ; if girls, the military tan them.” 
—---—+—w om . -— —-—_ 
Mothers, ‘‘individually and collectively, 
without a single exception, pronounce 
Mme. Porter's Curative m’” 
the most pleasant and efficacious remedy 
for the cure of coughs, colds, croup, sore 
throat, etc., etc, in children, that has yet 
been given to the public.’ They say it al- 
wuy- acts like a charm; chil really 
uke it. Price 25 ois. 
—_—_——_q——__—_ 

A Man of wide views—the sailor. A 
man with deep views—the diver. A mau 
with an arrow view—the archer. 





_—o- + 


potather Swan’s Worm Syrup,” for feverish- 
ess, Testiessness, worms, constipation, tasteless. 25 


THE follow ing is extracted froma smar. 
boy’s composition on “ Babies”: ~* The 
mother’s hears gives 4th joy at the baby’ > 
1st 2th.” 


The Voice of the People. No family dyes 
were ever s0 pop as the Diamond 
Dyes. They never fail. The black is far 
Bi perior to logwood ; the other colors ar 











brilliant. Wells, Richardson & Co,, Bur- 
lington, Vt. 

‘1 HE feeling between ague and quinin 
is exceedi bitter. 


— Soe -+- -——_—- 
“My wife had fits for thirty -five sal 
says Henry Clark, of Fairfield, Michi 
‘samaritan Nervine cured her.” Y aan 
drugyist keeps it. 





A SOUND thrashing: The waters of Long 
Island in a storm. 








—_—eoe + 


“Dr, Benson’s Celery and Chamomiliv 





ills-«@aquered my headache.” Rev. C. 
I Reiner, Leslie, O. 
UncLE Mose says that ome niggers’ 


honesty is reggerlated mus’ly by de onk 
of de yard dog. 


oe 





4 FF on Coughs,” l5e., == pmash D 
A Man who sters does things 
by halves.—Boston weve think he 


does them active. 

A buttle of Samaritan Nervine enables 
one to defy asthma, nervousness, and 
general debility. 


- —-~-->-—_——- 
A SOLE stirring article: A peg imside 
the boot. 


Tux only difference between one yard 
and two is a fence. 








Andrews’ Bazar cays, ‘* Dr. C. W. Bene. 
sou’s Skin Cure-is a sure, TNF) ano 
elegant remedy.” 





THE \oung man who wants to get u 
with the sun must not sit up too lave w 
the daughter. 


—-o-oo 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 





I 








by 





PEAR SIT 


TeADE- WRAPPER. 


LYCERINE 


Is a pearly white, semi-transparent fluid, having e 

remarkable affinity for the skin. The only article 

yet known to chemistry that will penetrate the skis 
WITHOUT INJURY. 


BEAUTIFIES THE COMPLEXION, 


Eradicates all Spots, Freckles, Tan, 
Moth Patches, Black Worms, Impurities 
and Disecolorations of every kind, eithe 
within or upoa the skin. It renders the skin pure 
clear, healthful and brilliant, creating a com- 
plexton which is neither artificial nor temporary, but 
st once beautifn! and permanent in its beauty. 
IT CURES (almost tustantly) Sunburn, 

t Prickly Heat, Chapped, 
Rough or Chafed Skin. In fact, Its resnlts 
upon al) diseases of the skin are wonderful. It newes 
falla. Use also PEARL'S WHITE GLYCERINE 
SOAP. It makes the skin so soft and white 

ASK YOUR DRI'GGIST POR IT 


CAIN 


Health and Happiness. 
pa @ DO AS OTHERS 


~ HAVE DONE. 
Are @ your Kidneys ¢ disordered? 



































idney Wort brought me from my grave, asst 

wore biate Lanett been given up by 13 best doctors 19 

Detroit.” i. Ww Devera Aux, Kechanic, lonia, Mic. 
Are e your ne erves weak? 

“Kidney W« cured rom hervous akress 

&e., after"l was no expe pote 4 to live. a Mi M. M. B. 


Goodwin, Ed. Christian Monitor Cleveland, O. 
Have you Bright's Disease? 


“Kidney Wort cured me when my Waler Was just 
like chalk and then like blood.’ 
Frank Wilson, Peabody, Mass. 


Suffering from Diabetes ? 


dn-y-Wort is the most eucer masepeems ty [have 
= used. Gives almost immediate 
Dr 


re 
. Phillip C. Ballou, M« ~ 49 m, Vt. 
Have you Liver Complaint? 
“Kidney-W ort eared me of chronic Liver Diseases 

r I prayed to die.” 





“Ki 


enry Ward, late Col, Gh Nat. Guard, N, Y. 
Is your Back lame and ac hing? 
*Kidney-Wort, (1 boteie) com me when | wasso 
1 to roll out ” 
C. Tall —~ Milwaukee, Wis. 


Have you Kidney Disease? 

“Kidney-W ort made me sound in liver and kidneys 
after years of unsuc sful doctoring. Its worth 
$10 a box.” —Sam'i Hodg os, Williamstown, West Va. 


Are you Constipated ? 
“Kidney-Wort causes on y evacuations and cured 
me after 16 years + ther medicines. 
N \som F uirchild, Bt. Albans, ve. 


Have you Malaria? 

ote Wort has do 
have ever us ! - 
Di Clark " Bouth (and ve 

Are you a Bilious? 

“Kidney-W ort has dcne mea = re good than any 
remedy | have ave y 
Mrs. J.T "Gabowny, Elk Flat, Oregon, 


my you tormented with Piles? 
ry eh manenily cured me of biveding 
ne rere —— vdcd Ip to me." 
eo. LU. fi wus, Cash 


M. Bank, Myerstown, Pa. 

po you mnt —— re racked ? 

“— y-Wort cured me after | was giv 1 up to 
die we \yaicians and I had suffer d thirty years,” 

bridge N Ma uicolm, We at Bath, Maine, 


Ladies. are you suffering? 
“Kidney-Wo cure reeiliar troucles of 
several years stan’ Me my - nds use and praise 
it.” Mrs. ‘L Lamoreauz, lele La Motte, Vt. 





If you would Banish Disease 
1 and gain Health, Take 


HK IDNEY-WORTE 


THe BLOOO CLEANSER. 


ATARRH ELY’s — 
CREAM BALM 








when eppes by the fin- 
7 into the nostrils, will 
absorbed. * -emtectually 


Cleanstn, 
caterrha A veaustag 






of taste and smell. 
Not a Liquid or Saal. 
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JUST PUBLISHED : 


Appleton’s Standard Writing Charts, 


DESIGNED TO ACCOMPANY 


APPLETON’S STANDARD 


SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP. 


Prepared by LYMAN D. SMITH. 





Seven Charts in set. Size, 26 x 38 inches. 


Price per set, $1.88. 





Charts, like maps, that ean 


mind frequen’ hea are valuable aids 
jects that wey hd af ab geome 
lon of fave been 
onal modes of 
Charts 


These 
stone. They will be found a very useful 


prepared with the same objects in view as 
y-Books, by ~ same author, viz., to illustrate sewer, yor, better, and more 


bo piaend wee ihe pupil can have the forms that are to be fixed in 
to memory, and to the accurate kn 


owledge of sub- 
were observed in the 


are drawn and engraved in the most artistic and bea rin 
o® style, gees ll ited from 


ve aid in pana lt 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, § ‘San Francisco, 





— 


Important Announcements. 








NEW ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES, Two Book Serie; 





WHITE’S NEW ARITHMETICS, Two Book Series, 





NEW ECLECTIC COPY-BOOKS. 





THALHEIMER’S GENERAL HISTORY, Revised. 





KIDD’S NEW ELOCUTION. 





GREGORY’S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 





Send for Catalogues and Price LAsts, 


VAN ANTWERP, BRACC & CO., 
ARTHUR COOPER, nee WILLIAM BAKER, 


Bond Street, New York City. 





COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 











MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts, |\°28 Chestnut St 
8usiness-Standard Copy-Books| PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. | 18 Bromfield St. 
POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. 
BERARD'S Mew U. S. History. Astor Place 
GOODRICH’ S Child's History. pen Yohd, 
ROYSE’S American Literature,| ' 

* ROYSE’S English Literature. 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist, |*58 Wabash Ave 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts.| CHICAGO. 








CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 


No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“We do amise to one ores or eight roe 


merely scrapin; much 
Latin <a Greek as ht be learned otherwise 
one erent: 


easily and delightfully 


Virgil, Casa Sallust, Ovid, 
Juvenal, Livy, . poo Thad. Gon ad, Goapel af of per st. John, 
and whee 





Speakers School _H 

a a po Metarleneore free. Send for 
rm) 

terms and new catalogue of al) our publications. 


—-THE-— 


Prang Educational Co. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


Educational Apparatus & Materials. 


Publishers of 





ruares see TEXT-BOOKS OF ART 
cuanes NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 
PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 
COLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY ED 
CATION OF THE COLOR-SENSE,. 
Manufacturers of 


“MPEG SURO! coltrane 


Dealers in Scientific peratenend rials. 
For Catalogue and ne ane Ayaan 


Tha Prand Mobealinnnd Gx Pook ot » Boston. 


FRENCH OR GERMAN. 


IN TEN Wi WEEKS 


'S. Rosonthal's Melstorcahat 


Or. Rickard &. Rosenthal Molsterschaft 
Learn to fluen' wae Fre — 
2 each language—become 
of Dr. 
pupils nal whe cares al exerci, 


corresponds with them in regard to 
ich may ooces. 


















or German, 25 cen! 
Bays aes Ri On, New York: rhe <7 without 
doubt the best system ever devi for to speak 








ESTES & LAURIA) Publishers, 
299-305 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





OF READERS 


——__ 


6 BUTLER’ Ss : 
LiTrTriuEeE ATLAS,” 


FOR THE MILLION, 
Cheapest Atlas Ever Made. 


Send for ey copy at Introduction price, 30 > Also, BUTLER’S NEW 
Address for sample copies or ; pe 


Cc. H. BROWNE, 19 Bond. St., New York. 








BOOKS which Teachers must have. 


CHILDREN'S HOUR. 
By Mus MB. 
Speeches, 5 Motio: 


Containing 
Juvenile etc., Pri 
mary apg ee ‘Juvenile & 
tainments. 1 vol., 16mo, Price, 50 — 


SLADE. 
= sana Ect eetas | 
Higa Schools. 1 vol., 16mo, boards. pads.” Price, 66 cts. 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN SONGs AND 
PLAYS. 


Written and collected by Mrs. Louise PoLLock, 
my of National Kinde: m Normal Insti’ 
sate, | ashington. D.C. 1 vol, 16mo, boards Price 


CHARADES AND PANTOMIMES. 
For School and Home Entertainment ; with Yr 
by OLiver Optic. 1 vol., 16mo, boards. Price 60 ote 
PO A Mee catia 
and Hom 
° Ry OLIVER OP- 


Tic. 1 vol., I 

ey INTERMEDIATE § SPEAKER. 

By Prof. J. H. GitMoRE. 1vol,12mo. Price, 75 cta. 

GILMORE’ S PRIMARY SCHOOL 
werden Woy ery 


ads it scholars, by Prof. Grr 
wy 8 mer Price, Cbets. < 


He Ah. lt sent by m mail, postage paid, on re- 
HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 26 Arch St., Boston. 
Agents for Dennison's Plays. Send for Catalogue. 








SOWER, POTTS & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


teteitaheiljpchecanhe 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1, Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, eombin- 
ing Mental and Written. 
Brooks's Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Bvooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. 
Montgomery’s Nor. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Bianks 


OUR NEW AND COMPLETE CATALOGUE. 


INCLUDING 


TEXT-BOOKS 


FOR OOLLEGES, SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS, 
AND THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES, 


PRACTICAL WORKS. 


FOR ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, 
MECHANICS, Ete. 


WITH A LIST OF OUR EDITIONS OF 
JOHN RUSKIN’'S WORKS. 
And other Miscellaneous Publications. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, New York. 
bid ay above will be sent free by mau to any one 


G. P. PUTNAWM'S Rowen. 


(4 vols. ready) $1.00 rasa 81 25 
Putnam's Series of Atlases (1 vol. s 750. te S25 


The Elementary Science Series -75 
The Advanced Science Series Sra 1.25 











Patnam’s Werld’s 4.50 
Goeshett’ ae an pal ‘Soh $i. i 28 
's a 

Putnam’s Hand-books. (5vols.,each) .50 
Leffingwell’ for 1.50 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical Dictionary, .75 
Diaquas a = und Schule, 1.25 
Seore yt's Economies. 1.75 
Bascom’s Mental Li 

Le laaeutan to Dra f 2: 

s We us. 

Putnam’s Hints to Home Reading. 15 
Johnston’s School Atlas of Astronomy 4.50 
Proctor’s Star Lessons. 2.50 
Ss, Dictionary. ‘i 2.00 
annua. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
NEW EDITION OF 


BROWN'S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


Thoroughly pp By ote Bs Bray y 4% ane A.M, 


First Lines of English Grammar. 


Copy for examination, postpaid, 


Institutes of English Grammar. 


Copy for examination, postpaid, 


Grammar of English Grammars. 


Tenth Edition, revised ones improved 
gy a te 
Octavo. Leather, $5.00. Half Morroco, 
mailed free on ti 4 
ence solicited. 
WILLIAM WOOD €& CO. 
56 & 58 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 


MANUAL OF 


Intellectual Arithmetic. 


(GREENLEAF’S SERIES.) 


Typ to on ine dent text-book and may be 
used in any Series where more drill work 
of this kind is required. 

It has just been adopted for use in all the 
Gramenar Sehoots of She otty of Boston. 

copy mail on receipt of the In- 
troduction price, 25 cents. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 

O7Fyanklin St, 1€,Aastgr Place, 

SCHOOL EDITION. SCHOOL EDITION. 
The Most Recent and Reliable 


Dictionary of the Bible. 


which includes biography, natural histo 
logy and | 


ry, 
ae 








yy 








ure 
with 12 colored maps and 
1s that edited by 
" PHILIP otapierondion D.D., LL.D. 
A School Edition is ond will bacont 
oy mall te any obiveus on seoleh of onle Oa 82. 
PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 
THE AMERICAN ey wg ee Sares 
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NEW BOOKS. 
GRACE WINSLOW and 
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Ex. EX. Fi. 
Hunter's Historical Helps: 


Or, Historical Games with Cards 
on U. S. History. 


THE CHILDREN 


ARE DELIGHTED WITH THEM, 
And are thus induced to study History with new 
zeal, not only in school but at home. 

Can they be Used Profitably in the School- 
Room? ‘They certainly can. Many of the games 
are only varieties in the TOPICAL METHOD. 

Thousands of teachers have testified to the 
benefits they have received from What 
do those say that have used them? Here it is: 


“IT can’t afford to be without om 
“ That is what I 


Teachers. 
while I teach history,” 
call profitable eee eee Children. “I have 

_— in three 


learned more 
evenings than in a pi. x - 


A box ow Saf bh directions, for play- 
games, b 


ing 20 
A... 5 ae Abe Ot ° 
163 Randolph St., Chicago. 
EXTEMPORE SPEECH; 
HOW TO ACQUIRE AND PRACTICE IT. 
By Rev. WILLIAM PrrrENGEn. 


A Timely Work on a Vital Topic. 
of this book is to show howa 











J. L. SMITH, 


°°-| Globes, Maps, 
Map-cases, and 

Spring Map-Rollers. 
ES Send for Catalogue. «A 


and 


Teac 
ing 


somes sthing on the eee Y 
or De po no tI can su s Harmonic 
Schoo m $3.00, 


qua 
learn 
ee ihe bast, ant it need not 


— 


FOR PIANO. 


New England Conservatory Method, 


.25, or in three parte, $1.50 each, has been 
See co tested he great Conservatory 


its fame is establisheed as one of the grea 
d best instructors. ten 


FOR ORCAN. 


Parlor Organ Instruction Book, $1.50, ig th, 
book for beginners, teaches light and sacred 
music, and is highly commen 
practical teachers. As a 
ners and advanced studen 

und, and furnishing a large quantity of de 
fightful organ music, we commend the Emerson 
ethod for Reed 


b 


covert 


successful, 
for begin- 
the entire 


ans, $2.50, by Emerson 
Mathews; and for Voluntary and general 
urch Reed 


*| THE SOL-FA SINGER Part, 


BY EB. P. ANDREWS. 


PRICE 35 cents. 


hers of the common mame of note sing- 
will find in this book a large and veay useful 
ntity o: syllable practice. A note reader can 
in 15 minutes to — r, m. f, 8, l, t, and 
in the way of a 

course. Tonic-Sol-Faists will find this 


De hen equal to any other. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y. t 





MERRY MUSE 
materiallv enlarged, the price of ny Cantata is 
oa Rerotogere : ©: $3.00 


not pre’ h by mail, postpaid. Single 
set aye copy om mail, ‘25 cents. 


Wows Union SGuare., 


ww” Send fo- 


MUSIC! ‘ 


HRISTMAS carois | 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
NEW! SPARKLING! CHARMING! 








the very best authors. 16 including a beaut} 
fu RESPONSIVE SERVICE. KE. Elegantly printeu 


in colons, 84.09 per - A 
paid. 


charges not pre- 


Conta per << postpaid. Single 


copy, se cents, by 


REVISED AND AND ENLARGED ! 


CATCHING ARIS ARINGLE! 


A Charming and Easy Christmas Gantata, 


By H. Borrerworrs and Gro. F. Rocr. 
iC AND DIALOGUE. Thou ; 


r doz. by express, charges 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
4 Cincinnati, 0. 


~ectmen pages of “ Under the Palms.” 
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